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UNITED STATES ATLANTIC DEFENCE 


1. Bases LEASED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TO THE UNITED 
STATES 

The defence of the approaches to the Panama Canal in the Caribbean 
Sea has always been a main preoccupation of American defence. 
This was the reason for the purchase of the Virgin Islands from 
Denmark in 1916; it was the main cause of United States interventions 
in the Caribbean area, which only came to an end after the adoption 
of the Good Neighbour Policy envisaged by President Hoover and 
elevated to a major factor in American policy by President Roosevelt. 
Puerto Rico, ceded by Spain in 1898, has been retained as American 
territory; it provides a good harbour on the island of Culebra, and the 
whole area has been strongly fortified. When American intervention 
in Cuba ceased in 1934 the United States retained the excellent harbour 
of Guantanamo, on the south-east of the island, which has become an 
important naval station. Thus, of the passages through the screen of 
the West Indian islands, the Florida Channel is guarded by Key West, 
'the Windward Passage by Guantanamo, while two passages farther 
east can be defended from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. A 
stronghold inside the screen of the outer chain of islands is now provided 
by the use of British facilities and the development of an American base 
in Jamaica. The passages through the Leeward and Windward 
Islands had no American defences until the recent lease of bases from 


1 Great Britain at Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Antigua provided footholds 


which are in process of development. 

The defence of the west coast of the mainland of the United States 
is assisted by outlying stations in the Pacific, notably by the big naval 
base at Pearl Harbour in Hawaii, supported by a chain of minor fuelling 
and landing stations stretching across to the Philippines.‘ Under 
modern conditions outlying points d’appui for air and naval purposes 
are necessary. No such facilities for outlying defence were available 
in the Atlantic. In fact, by a tacit understanding, the defence of the 
Atlantic approaches to the United States had been safe in the hands 
of the Royal Navy, but as soon as it became evident that the United 
States must bear her full share in the defence of this ocean also it 
became essential to secure the use of bases and landing grounds. 

’ See articles in the Bulletin of Oct. 5, 1940, and a list of bases, with map, in 
the issue of March 22, 1941. 
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This has been met by a system of close co-operation with Canadian 
defence to ensure freedom from attack from the north, and by the 
lease of bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda. The preoccupation 
with long-range defence in the Atlantic also explains the anxiety 
shown by the United States with regard to the position of Greenland 
and Iceland and the declaration that Greenland lies within the scope of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The idea of reinforcing American security by obtaining outposts 
in the Atlantic and the Caribbean areas and by preventing Axis 
infiltration into American possessions of countries occupied by 
Germany emerged early in the summer of 1940. On June 6, 1940, 
Senator Lodge proposed an alteration in the Neutrality Law to permit 
American vessels to enter all Canadian ports and Greenland. On 
July 11 members of the House of Representatives Military Committee 
recommended the acquisition of naval and air bases in Nova Scotia 
and Bermuda. At Havana in July a series of resolutions were accepted 
by the meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American Republics to 
prevent the transfer of any areas in the Western Hemisphere from one 
non-American Power to another. Early in August General Pershing 
urged that at least 50 over-age destroyers should be made available 
for Great Britain. On Aug. 16 President Roosevelt told his press 
conference that negotiations were proceeding with Great Britain for the 
acquisition of naval and air bases for the defence of the Wester 
Hemisphere, and especially of the Panama Canal. He took care to 
divorce the two questions of the release of destroyers and the acquisi- 
tion of bases. “We are not discussing destroyers,’’ he said, in speaking 
of negotiations with Great Britain. ‘““What I am trying to do is to secure 
American bases.’’* A few days later, on Aug. 18, it was announced 
that as a result of conversations between the President and the Canadian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, a Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence for the two Great North American countries would begin to 
study questions of defence by sea, land, and air, including material and 
personnel. Within three days there followed a statement by Mr. 
Churchill (Aug. 20) that the British Government have decided, 
“‘without being asked or offered any inducement”’, to inform the United 
States of their willingness to put defence facilities at their disposal. 
“‘We are ready’, he said, ‘‘to allow the United States to lease on a 
99-year lease bases and facilities in the West Indies and, with the 
assent of Canada, in Newfoundland.’’ Agreement was reached on 
Sept. 3 and was registered in an exchange of letters between 
Lord Lothian, the British Ambassador, and Mr. Cordell Hull.* 

After these statements the stage was set for the detailed negotiations 
which led in due course to the formal Agreement of March 27, 1941, for 
the lease of British bases in the Western Hemisphere. There was no 
precedent for a transaction of this kind on this scale except after a 
military victory by one of the Parties. Under ordinary circumstances 

1 For an account of agreements on defence among American Republics see the 
Bulletin of April 5, 1941. 

2 In his Message to Congress announcing the leases, on Sept. 3, 1940, however 
the President said: ‘“The right to bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda are gifts— 
generously given and gladly received. The other bases mentioned have been 


acquired in exchange for 50 of our over-age destroyers.”’ 
* White Paper. Cmd. 6224, 1940. 
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the practical difficulties would be very great in arranging conditions 
under which considerable American forces could be accommodated 
on British islands, but the urgency of the Battle of the Atlantic con- 
vinced local populations that the transfer was in their own interests. 
To Mr. Emerson of the Newfoundland Commission of Government, 
who had expressed some apprehension on the part of Newfoundlanders, 
Mr. Churchill wrote urging the wide issues hanging on the Agreement. 
“Without it’, he said, “‘it is impossible to say what would be the effect 
upon the prosecution of the war and the whole future of the world. 
It is with these considerations in mind that we ask her [Newfoundland] 
to accept this agreement.” 

In the detailed negotiations in London Colonial Governors and in 
certain cases representatives of the islanders were present. They left 
after compensation for land and other local questions were settled. 
The exchange of letters of Sept. 3 was, in the opinion of the United 
States Attorney-General, an Executive Agreement effective with- 
out awaiting ratification. By Nov. 18 it was announced that, subject 
to further discussion in Trinidad, agreement had been reached on 
the sites to be leased. On Nov. 20 Colonel Knox announced 
that United States aircraft were already carrying out patrol work 
from Bermuda as well as from Newfoundland and Trinidad. American 
troops and workmen were landed, and work begun without waiting 
for the formal signature of the Agreement, and on Feb. 13 first con- 
tracts aggregating 34 million dollars were awarded by the War and 
Navy Departments for construction purposes. 

The following notes on the new bases give some particulars from the 
American press; they are liable to modification, but they roughly 
represent the situation. 

Newfoundland. The island is the natural barrier defending the 
entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the approach to the great water- 
way of the Great Lakes of equal importance to the United States and 
to Canada. The main areas leased are: 2,610 acres on the peninsula 
of Argentia, between Little Placentia Harbour and Placentia Bay 
(air base and army training ground); frontages on St. George’s Bay, 
east of the town of Stephenville, and on the north shore line of St. 
John’s harbour (naval base and aerodrome); and small plots on and near 
Quidi Vidi Lake and on the crest of White Hills (army defensive forces). 

Bermuda, lying about 760 miles from Halifax, and about 700 miles 
from New York, is a main pivot of defence of the eastern coast, apex 
of the triangle Nova Scotia, Florida, and the east coast. Five parcels of 
land were leased mainly on St. David’s Island and Cooper’s Island 
fronting on Castle Harbour. An aerodrome is to be constructed on 
Long Bird Island, and a seaplane base on Castle Harbour. The leases 
include many special restrictive and other conditions, including pre- 
cautions against the interruption of communications, and one for- 
bidding the use of motor vehicles outside the leased areas except in 
emergency. The aerodrome is to be at Long Bird Island, the seaplane 
and naval base and garrison area on St. David’s Island. 

Jamaica is the main British centre of defence in the Caribbean. 
The main leases are at Portland Bight (fleet anchorage) and Manatee 
Bay. The United States may also carry out works at the old naval 
station of Port Royal, any equipment provided to be for the joint use 
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of Great Britain and the United States. The leases also provide for 
the reciprocal use of airfields. 

St. Lucia (Windward Islands). Six plots of land are leased, including 
the west coast of the island. Gros Islet Bay provides a seaplane base. 

Antigua (Leeward Islands). The main lease is on Parham Sound. 

Trinidad (off the coast of Venezuela) is a key point for the defence 
of the N. Coast of Latin America. Apart from its position, the defence 
of Trinidad is important in itself because of its oilfields and oil 
refineries, its asphalt springs and its large transhipment trade. Four 
considerable areas in the west coast, fronting on the Gulf of Paria, are 
leased. The terms of the Trinidad Agreement are complicated. In 
addition to possession of the areas actually leased, the United States 
may exercise control, on demand, over an anchorage of about 12 sq. 
miles in the Gulf of Paria, to be called the United States Fleet Anchorage. 
She is also to have a year’s lease of certain wharfage and storage 
facilities at Port of Spain. 

British Guiana. Two areas are leased on the Demerara and Esse- 
quibo Rivers, both within 50 miles of Georgetown. One of these is 
for use as an air squadron patrol base, the other as a seaplane base. 

Bahamas. An arrangment is expected to be concluded for the 
lease of certain islands in the archipelago, which screens the approaches 
to the Caribbean north of Cuba and Haiti. 


2. THE FAROE ISLANDS, ICELAND, AND GREENLAND 

Other critical points on the northern route between Europe and 
North America are the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland; in the 
fate of Greenland in particular the United States has an interest, as 
the country is regarded as part of the Western Hemisphere. It is true 
none of them except Greenland lies on a main shipping route, and that 
only to Hudson’s Bay—they are too far north for that, but they are 
near enough to the summer route followed by transatlantic traffic 
to provide useful bases for submarine and aerial action. The importance 
of these countries in normal times lies in (1) the potential mineral 
wealth in unsurveyed and inadequately surveyed territory; (2) the 
development of meteorological science, as weather conditions in these 
arctic and northern regions have a preponderant influence on the 
weather of the northern hemisphere, and knowledge of these conditions 
is essential to the accurate forecasting which is more essential than 
ever in the interests of flying; (3) the fact that the northern air-routes 
provide shorter ‘hops’ between Europe and America than those 
farther south; and (4) fishing and hunting rights. 

The Faroe Islands lie rather more than 300 miles north-west of 
the northern coast of Scotland, and belong to Denmark, of which they 
are technically a county. Iceland lies close to the Arctic circle, some 
700 miles from Scotland, and provides the best aerial approach to 
Canada via Greenland; it is an independent State united with Denmark 
by a personal bond of union, King Christian of Denmark being also 
sovereign of Iceland. Greenland, the great island divided by Baffin 
Bay from the islands of Northern Canada, is also Danish territory; 


1 As long ago as March, 1939, a German commission arrived in Reykjavik to 
ask for a commercial air base in the country together with exclusive aviation 
facilities, a demand which was refused. 
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Danish sovereignty over the whole area was acknowledged by the 
United States at the time of the sale of the Virgin Islands in the 
Caribbean to the United States in 1916, and was endorsed by a judg- 
ment of the Permanent Court of International Justice on April 5, 1933. 
As the Germans are in occupation of Denmark and control its Govern- 
ment, the danger of German seizure of the Faroes and Iceland, and of 
strategic points in Greenland was obvious from the beginning. 

At the outbreak of war, Iceland affirmed neutrality, and after the 
German invasion of Denmark, the island Government declared tem- 
porary complete independence, and took over diplomatic representation 
formerly conducted by Danish representatives; direct diplomatic 
relations were established between the United States and Iceland in 
April, and in May formal diplomatic status was given to the Icelandic 
trade representative in London. On April 11 Mr. Churchill stated 
that Iceland had been made secure against Germany, but it was not 
found necessary to occupy the country, as had been temporarily done 
in the case of the Faroe Islands. But on May 10, it was announced 
that a British force had landed in Iceland, explicit guarantees being 
provided that the occupation was temporary and solely designed to 
defend the island against a possible sudden German descent on it. 
Canadian troops took part in the occupation. The only defence the 
Icelanders had was a force of about 70 police, and there was a consider- 
able German element, larger than could be needed for commercial 
purposes, grouped under a German consul of orthodox Nazi views. 
The occupation aroused no objection from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Greenland lies well within the scope of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the official announcement in Berlin on March 25 of an “‘extension of 
operations around Great Britain to include the waters round Iceland 
and as far as the Greenland coast’’ might therefore be regarded as a 
direct threat to American security. From Cape Farewell, the most 
southerly point of Greenland, to St. John’s, Newfoundland, is about 
725 miles. Practical problems arose directly after the occupation of 
Denmark, as the Greenlanders are largely dependent on food supplies 
hitherto sent from Denmark. The Danish Government have preserved 
a monopoly of Greenland trade, in the interests of the Eskimo inhabi- 
tants, to prevent their exploitation by traders and others; it has been 
a model administration. Arrangements were made, at the instance of 
the President, for the supply of necessities through an American 
Greenland Commission established in New York on April 25, immediate 
needs had been met by the American Red Cross and by consignments 
from Canada. ; 

The presence of United States coast-guard cutters in Greenland 
waters in May 1940 laden with supplies for the Greenlanders 
was taken to indicate that American protection would be forth- 
coming in case of need. It was reported on Nov. 2, 1940 that 
» German personnel in a Norwegian ship had arrived with the object of 
seizing five meteorological stations important for Atlantic navigation, 
but they were foiled by a Norwegian patrol ship. On Jan. 7, 1941, 


* The position in Greenland was discussed by the President in April, 1940, 
with the Danish Minister, who reported that both were agreed that Greenland 
belonged to the American Continent. 
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President Roosevelt denied reports that American troops had occupied 
Greenland and were establishing air and naval bases there, but on 
April 10 an agreement for the opening of United States bases in Green. 
land was signed by Mr. Cordell Hull and the Danish Minister. The 
Agreement had been necessary because of the flight of German recon. 
naissance ’planes over the country. The Danish Minister’s action was 
disavowed by the German-controlled Government in Copenhagen, 
The island remains Danish, but it comes under the protection of the 
United States for the war period. American facilities there will be of 
great help in Canadian defence, and they will in due course make more 
feasible the establishment of a northerly sea route better protected 
against submarine activities. Greenland is for the most part a great 
ice-cap, and its long sea-coast with a small and scattered population 
presents many problems: fjords of the west coast penetrate far inland, 
and are ice-free for a large part of the year. The country has important 
deposits of cryolite, used in aluminium manufacture. 

For some years experimental research has been carried on as to the 
possibility and usefulness of the Greenland-Iceland flying route 
between Canada and Europe, and, with the new developments in 
aviation, the greater and smaller island are important stepping st ones 
across the Atlantic. 


3. CANADIAN AND AMERICAN CO-OPERATION IN DEFENCE 

The acquisition of bases in the Atlantic from Great Britain and the 
preparations for establishing air bases in Greenland were only part of 
the measures taken for the defence of the United States against aggres- 
sion from Europe. Of at least equal, and probably greater importance, 
was the association of the problems of Canadian and United States 
defence. As early as Aug. 1, 1940 the New York Herald Tribune was 
urging the negotiation of a treaty of mutual defence with Canada, 
which, it was suggested, would not mean involvement in the European 
War, as it would only come into effect if the Western Hemisphere were 
directly attacked. On Aug. 17 President Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie 
King met at Ogdensburg, on the United States side of the St. Lawrence 
River, and next day a joint statement was issued saying that a Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defence for the two countries would be set up 
to study sea, land, and air problems of defence, including material 
and personnel. It was soon evident that the pooling of defence problems 
involved a high degree of economic collaboration. After a meeting of 
the Joint Board at Montreal it was announced on April 17 that strategic 
plans for the military, naval and air defence of both coasts of both 
countries had been completed. In a subsequent issue of the Bulletin 
it is hoped to deal with this and other aspects of the Canadian defence 
including the work of the Joint Board. 

M. B. 


THE FRENCH OCCUPATION COSTS 


IT was announced in Vichy on May 7 that negotiations were in pro- 
gress with the German authorities for the reduction of the occupation 
costs payable by France from 400 million to 300 million francs per day. 
Data which have recently become available make it clear, however, 
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that this generosity is not likely to cost the occupying Power anything, 
since the costs as hitherto fixed have been far larger than could be 
transferred to Germany. 

In his speech at the annual meeting of the Bank of France on March 
97. 1941, the Governor, M. de Boisanger, stated that, up to Dec. 26, 
1940, advances provided by the Bank, plus payments made by the 
Treasury out of its own resources to the occupying authorities, amounted 
to 77,144 million francs. Of this sum, 12,000 million had been used to 
redeem Mark currency issued by the Germans in occupied France—the 
“Reichskreditkassenscheine”’. A further sum of 41,400 million francs 
out of the total still stood to the credit of the German Reichskredit- 
kasse, not having been drawn upon, and the amount drawn upon (in 
addition to that used to redeem the Mark currency), was therefore only 
about 24,000 million francs. In short, the Germans had transferred 
only 36,000 million francs, or less than 47 per cent of the sum put at 
their disposal. Nevertheless, the sums paid to them have continued to 
crow, the credits granted for this purpose by the Bank of France 
having been increased from 85,000 million to 100,000 million francs 
on March 20. 

The failure to transfer the whole of the enormous indemnity imposed 
is not in the least remarkable. The 36,000 million francs actually spent 
on goods and services in France in just over six months amount to 
a quarter or a fifth of the pre-war national income of the country, and 
to three times its total exports in the comparable period of a good 
pre-war year. It has always been clear that the sum charged was far 
in advance of any occupation costs actually incurred by the German 
Army; the 400 million francs per day which France has been paying 
would be enough to keep about 6 million men in food, clothing, pay, 
quartering, transport, educational services, and non-technical stores— 
everything, in fact, except armaments—at the rates of expense current 
for such things in the British Army before the war. Since there have 
probably not been many more than 2 million German troops in occu- 
pied France at any time since the Armistice, and since many of the 
goods and services consumed by the Army of Occupation could not be 
provided by France in any case, it is clear that even the proportion 
of the occupation costs transferred must include the value of many 
goods exported to Germany in addition to those consumed by the 
Army of Occupation. 

It has been suggested, with great plausibility, by Pertinax and 
others, that part of the indemnity which it is not possible, or not 
convenient, to transfer to Germany or to German troops in the form 
of goods and services is being used to buy up shares in French enter- 
prises. It is clear that considerable buying is taking place: the German 
staple fibre and artificial silk cartel, for instance, has secured 33 per 
cent of the capital of “France Rayonne’’, which controls 20 per cent 
of the French artificial silk firms. There is no positive indication that 
the capital has been bought out of indemnity funds, but the time is 
not favourable for the purchase of French ordinary shares out of private 
resources (French equity prices having risen immoderately from general 
lear of inflation), so that the use of otherwise untransferable “‘occupa- 
tion costs’’ for this purpose is not improbable. 

It is, at all events, sufficiently clear that the ‘‘occupation costs’ are 
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far from being what their name implies. That the imposition of a pure 
indemnity far heavier than the reparations of twenty years ago should 
really be regarded by the Germans as calculated to win the good-will 
of France for a ““New Order’ in Europe is not very likely, nor is it 
probable that it will, in the long run, have any such effect. 

A. J. B. 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF MAY 4 


HERR HITLER addressed the Reichstag on May 4 in a speech 
lasting 70 minutes. He repeated his usual charges of British war 
guilt, and of the machinations of ‘“‘Jewish Capitalism’. In a violent 
attack on Mr. Churchill, he said: 

‘“‘The appeal of this fool Churchill to the German people on May | to 
leave me can only be explained by a paralytical illness or—— (the rest 
of the sentence was drowned in applause). It was this state of mind 
from which emanated the determined will to bring about a war in the 
Balkans. This man has been running about throughout Europe for 
years like a fool looking for something which could be set on fire. 
Unfortunately, there were always bribed elements to be found prepared 
to open the doors to this incendiary.”’ 

As to arms, they must maintain the lead they now had, and 
German women must make an additional contribution to the national 
effort. The German soldier would be given still better weapons this 
year and next year. 

Germany had no territorial ambitions in the Balkans. But she had 
always endeavoured to develop the closest economic relations with 
South-Eastern Europe, not only in the interests of Germany but of the 
countries themselves. Germany as an industrial State needed food and 
raw materials—the Balkans as an agricultural sphere required indus- 
trial products. There was therefore room for a fruitful exchange of 
economic relations, but if the English and Americans attempted to 
penetrate into the Balkans this must be characterized as silly and 
impudent arrogance. 

He maintained that Churchill had made the biggest strategic mistake 
in history by taking troops from North Africa after the defeat of the 
Italians. 

Contrary to General Staff plans Germany had only used two Panzer 
divisions, one mountain division, and the Hitler bodyguard in the 
Balkan campaign, and he went on to declare that their losses were: 

Army: 57 officers, 1,042 n.c.o.s and men killed; 181 officers and 
3,571 n.c.o.s and men wounded, 13 officers and 372 n.c.o.s and men 
missing. 

Luftwaffe losses were 10 officers and 42 other ranks killed, 36 officers 
and 104 other ranks missing. Those of the enemy were: 

Prisoners taken: Serbs (exclusive of soldiers of German origin, 
Croats, and Macedonians) 6,298 officers and over 336,000 men. 

Greeks: 8,000 officers and 210,000 men. 

Hitler also repeated his previous declaration that the Nazi State 
would survive for 1,000 years to come. 





MR. STIMSON’S BROADCAST ON UNITED STATES NAVAL 
POLICY, MAY 6 


ON May 6 Mr. H. L. Stimson,in a broadcast to the nation began with 
a short reference to the efforts he had made in the past to secure the 
settlement of international controversies by judicial means instead of 
by force. He then described the steps by which Germany was destroy- 
ing European civilization and substituting for the rule of law the rule 
of the Gestapo, the Secret Police, ‘‘under whose malign terrorism no 
vestige of personal freedom is safe’. 

The so-called ‘‘New Order’’ was steadily encircling the Western 
Hemisphere. Its advance agents were busy among the Latin American 
republics, building strategic air lines and creeping up to the Panama 
Canal. Its armed forces were threatening West Africa, looking for a 
jumping-off place within easy reach of the Brazilian coast. Its pro- 
pagandists were active in the United States. The “New Order” was 
not new; it was a regime of brutal lawlessness which was merely a 
temporary reaction in the long history of progress. 

He went on to describe the importance of the protection afforded by 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans under American or friendly control 
in the defence of the United States. Modern air power intensified the 
necessity for friendly control, and made it necessary to command not 
only the adjacent waters but the entire reach of the oceans surrounding 
the western continent. “If hostile nations possessing powerful armies 
and air power can once make a landing on the shores of weaker neigh- 
bour nations either to the north or south of us our immunity is gone.” 
It would then be easy to establish air bases within striking distance of 
the great industrial cities of the United States. The only way to prevent 
that would be the intolerable method of maintaining armies large 
} enough to command areas thousands of miles beyond their borders, a 
course which would transform the good-neighbour relations prevailing 
among the American Republics into the forceful domination they 
wished to keep out the hemisphere. Therefore friendly control of the 
surrounding oceans was a prerequisite for the freedom and mutual 
independence now prevailing. 

For over a hundred years the British Fleet had controlled the 

Atlantic Ocean, and that control by a country with the same language 
and traditions of individual freedom as the United States, and the place 
of origin of some 50 per cent of the United States population, had been 
accepted as a dominant factor in ocean defence. The United States 
had adopted a manner of life dependent on the continuance of a sea 
power which was no threat to her. By the Washington Treaty of 1922 
| Great Britain had agreed to parity between her own and the American 
Fleet, and had thus admitted the United States to an equal share in 
+ control. 
Now that situation was gravely threatened. If the British Govern- 
' ment ‘‘should fall, either from starvation or from attack, the British 
Fleet, if it survived at all, would have no adequate base for its continued 
operations. If the British Isles should fall, the great shipyards of 
’ Britain would pass into the hands of the aggressor nations and their 
} maritime shipbuilding capacity thus augmented would become six or 
seven times as large as our own’’. 

Under such conditions, said Mr. Stimson, the American Fleet could 
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not protect the western Catt RCellty from the sea-power which would 
then confront it. Already its tonnage was exceeded by the combined 
tonnage of the Axis powers. The United States was only beginning to 
build up her military and air defences, and it would be at least a year 
before she could have a sufficient Army and Air Force to meet those 
which could be brought against her if control of the seas were lost. 
An adequately constructed and trained Army and Air Force could not 
be created in less than two years, to meet the aig forces and army 
which Germany had spent six years in producing. 

“‘Time’’, he said, ‘‘is an essential factor, and time cannot be had if 
sea power is lost. To-day the wide-flung forces of the British Navy 
are threatened in the North Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Malaysia. 
Those thinly spread forces to-day alone are securing to us that precious 
time. None of these facts is new. They have been unfolded before the 
eyes of us all, if we would take the trouble to read the lesson.”’ 

In addition to the enormous appropriations passed by Congress for 
defence, 7,000 million dollars had been appropriated for assistance to 
the democratic Powers under the so-called Lease and Lend Act. Even 
this was insufficient. Blockade imperilled the delivery to Great Britain 
of the munitions sent to her, and her food supplies were being gradually 
impaired. Happily they had in their hands a naval instrument prepared 
and ready for just such an emergency in the defence of the United 
States while they were struggling to build up’an uncompleted army, 
an uncompleted air force. If they chose to use this instrument at this 
cross-roads of history they could turn the tide of darkness back from 
the Atlantic world and hold it in check while other means were being 
developed. If the Navy secured the seas for the delivery of American 
help to Great Britain it would render as great a service to the United 
States as it ever had done. Supplementing the efforts of the British 
Navy, it would render secure the oceans on all sides of the Continent. 

If the Navy’s assistance was withheld until the power of the British 
Fleet and nation had been broken, its own power of execution would 
shrink to an impotent fraction of its present power. 

If the present strategic moment were allowed to pass, the American 
Navy would become merely a secondary power. Was it conceivable 
that the American people would allow this to happen? Would they now 
fiinch and permit those munitions for the defence of democracy to be 
sunk in the Atlantic Ocean? There was no precedent in their history 
to make such a supposition credible, or to give rise to the belief in the 
possibility of such an act of irresponsibility and indecision. 

After denouncing the unrestricted submarine warfare carried on by 
Germany as illegal, and declaring that American defence required that 
limits should be put to lawless aggression at sea, he concluded: 

“To-day a small group of evil leaders has taught the young men 0! 
Germany that the freedom of other men and nations must be destroyed. 
To-day those young men are ready to die for that perverted conviction. 
Unless we on our side are ready to sacrifice, and if need be to die, for 
the conviction that the freedom of America must be saved, it will not 
be saved. Only by a readiness for the same sacrifice can that freedom 
be preserved.”’ 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, MAY 7 


MR. CHURCHILL wound up the debate in the House of Commons on 
the conduct of the war, answering the points raised by various speakers. 

If Mr. Eden had said nothing about Spain and Russia, or the Vichy 
Government, it was because little could usefully be said at the moment. 
In reply to Mr. Lloyd George, he pointed out that Turkey, while at 
peace, had no legal right to stop German ships from passing through 
the Dardanelles. Such action would, under Art. 4 of the Convention 
of Montreux, have been a departure from neutrality. He corrected the 
understandable error, arising from the unhappy similarity of names, 
that Turkey had just made an agreement with the Iraqi Government; 
the agreement was for the defence of the frontiers of Turkey and Iran. 
He next described Mr. Lloyd George’s speech as “‘the sort of speech 
with which I imagine the illustrious and venerable Marshal Pétain 
might have enlivened the closing days of M. Reynaud’s Cabinet’’. But it 
made clearer the desirability of a vote of confidence, because “‘after our 
reverses and disappointments in the field the Government have a right 
to know where they stand with the House of Commons, and where the 
House of Commons stands with the country”’. 

This knowledge was even more important for the sake of foreign 
Governments who ought not to be left in any doubt of the stability or 
otherwise of this obstinate war Government. The only way in which 
any doubts could be settled was by a full debate followed by a division, 
and the Government were entitled to ask that the vote should be in 
unmistakable terms. 

It was natural that the House should not be entirely satisfied with 
the turn of events in the Middle East, and should be disappointed that 
they had not been able to defend Greece successfully, nor to keep or 
extend our conquest of Libya. He had watched the fate of Greece with 
agony. The only relief was that everything in human power had been 
done, and that Britain’s honour as a nation was clear. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha had spoken of the importance ofaccurate intelligence. 
They had had long and ample forewarning of the German invasion 
of the Balkans. It was 3 months since he himself had stated publicly 
that Balkan airfields were being occupied, with the knowledge of Balkan 
Governments, by advance agents of the German air force. They had 
watched the assemblage of 40 German divisions (5 of them armoured) 
on the scene. The question of aid to Greece had been put in the 
forefront of the vote of confidence because he understood that critics 
had argued that, in the circumstances, they should not have gone to 
her aid. He felt, as the Prime Minister of New Zealand had declared, 
that “‘if we had again to tread that stony path, even with the knowledge 
we possess to-day, I for one would do the same thing again’. It re- 
mained to be seen whether the invasion of Greece was in the end an 
advantage to the enemy. 

Even from a strictly military point of view the extension of German 
conquests might be no source of strength. ‘“‘Nothing’’, said Mr. Chur- 
chill, ‘‘can more surely debar the Germans from establishing and shaping 
the new Europe—and one will certainly emerge—than the fact that the 
German name and the German race have become and are becoming 
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more universally and more intensely hated among all the people in alj 
the lands than any name or any race of which history bears record.” 

Napoleon’s armies had carried with them the ‘“‘fierce liberating 
equalitarian wings of the French Revolution, while Hitler’s empire 
has nothing behind it but racial assertion, espionage, pillage, corruption, 
and the Prussian boot”. Yet Napoleon’s empire had perished. 

In answer to suggestions for a remodelling of the machinery of 
Government, Mr. Churchill described the present system, which, he said, 
worked smoothly and he did not propose to make any change until 
further advised. 

On the Middle East position he said: 

“T notice a tendency in some quarters, especially abroad, to talk 
about the Middle East as if we could afford to lose our position there 
and yet carry on the war to victory on the oceans and in the air. Stated 
as an academic and strategic fact, that may be true, but do not let any- 
one underrate the gravity of the issues which are being fought for in the 
Nile valley. The loss of the Nile Valley and the Suez Canal and the loss 
of our position in the Mediterranean as well as the loss of Malta, would 
be among the heaviest blows which we could sustain. We are deter- 
mined to fight for them with all the resources of the British Empire, 
and we have every reason to believe that we shall be successful. 

‘“‘General Wavell has under his orders at the present moment nearly 
500,000 men. A continual flow of equipment has been in progress from 
this country during the last 10 months, and, now that the Italian 
resistance in Abyssinia and East Africa and the Somalilands is col- 
lapsing, a steady concentration northwards of all these forces is possible 
and, indeed, it has been for many weeks rapidly proceeding; and General 
Smuts has ordered the splendid South African Army forward to the 
Mediterranean shores.’’ 

Warfare in the deserts surrounding Egypt could only be carried on § 
by comparatively small numbers of highly equipped troops. The error 
of using large numbers, with the inevitable difficulties of supply, was 
illustrated by the fate of the Italians, aggravated by their lack of 
command of the sea. Speaking of the defeat of the single British 
armoured brigade which guarded the frontier of Cyrenaica he said: 

“The German armoured force was not much larger than our own. 
Tactical mistakes were committed and mischances occurred, and with 
very little fighting our armoured force became disorganized. The troops 
we had in Benghazi only amounted to a division, and this division by 
rapid retreat gained the fortress of Tobruk and there joined the garrison 
and large reinforcements. There a month ago it stood at bay, and there 
it stands at bay to-day.”’ 

The Germans, with the ‘‘organized and enterprising audacity which 
ranks so high in the military arm’’, exploited their success, and pushed 
on to Tobruk, where they met a “‘hard and heavy prop’’, and to the 
frontier of Egypt, where they were faced with large forces with good 
lines of communications. ‘‘To attempt to carry the story further to-day 
would be foolish and might be harmful. But as long as the enemy have 
a superiority of armoured vehicles they will have an advantage in the 
desert war, even though the air forces are at present about equal.” 

After describing the advantages of the British position in Egypt, 
he declared that the enemy had difficult problems to face: ‘‘All the F 
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more true is this while we defend, as we intend to, to the death and 
without thought of retirement, the highly offensive outposts of Crete 
and Tobruk. Crete has not yet been attacked, but Tobruk has already 
been the scene of a most stubborn and spirited defence by the 
Australian and British troops gathered within these widespread 
fortified lines under the command of the Australian General Morshead. 
The strategic significance of Tobruk was obvious from the first, and 
anyone can see now how irresistibly it has imposed itself as a magnet 
on the enemy.” 

He had gone into some detail because he wanted to make it clear 
that “‘we intend to fight with all our strength for the Nile Valley and 
its surrounding country and for the command of the Mediterranean’. 

How was it, it was asked, that the Germans got across Libya without 
our intelligence or generals knowing about it? ‘‘Our generals on the 
spot believed that no superior German force could advance as far across 
the desert towards Egypt as soon or as effectively as they did, and, 
secondly, that if they did advance they would not be able to nourish 
them. That isa mistake. But anyone who supposes that there will not 
be mistakes in war is very foolish.” 

A similar criticism was made about the Foreign Office and Iraq. 
The facts were known, and in May, 1940, the Foreign Office began to 
ask that troops should be sent there to guard the lines of communica- 
tion. But the troops were needed in the Nile Valley. Three weeks ago 
strong British forces, which were being continually reinforced from 
India, were sent to Basra, and the air force from Egypt and Palestine 
were able to give powerful assistance. 

“We are not at war with Iraq,’ said Mr. Churchill, “‘we are dealing 
with a military dictatorship which attempted to subvert the constitu- 
tional Government and we intend to assist the Iraqis to get rid of him 
(Raschid) and get rid of their military dictatorship at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“I ask you to witness, Mr. Speaker, that I have never promised 
anything or offered anything but blood, tears, toil, and sweat, to which 


=! will now add our fair share of mistakes, shortcomings, and dis- 


appointments, and also that this may go on for a very long time, 
at the end of which I firmly believe—though it is not a promise or a 
guarantee, only a profession of faith—that there will be complete, 
absolute, and final victory.”’ 

The Prime Minister dealt last with the Battle of the Atlantic. The 
rue measure of success was the number of tons of imports brought 
safely into port. Heavy traffic was maintained, though with heavy 
osses. Great progress had been made with repairing those losses. 

ith the flow of assistance given and promised by the United States 
nimum essential traffic could probably be maintained in 1941. 
ssurances of new construction received a month ago from the United 
tates should, with the British programme, suffice for 1942. It might 
be that 1943, if another year of war had to be endured, would be easier. 

The United States patrol announced by President Roosevelt took 
art of the burden from the Navy. “‘I expect’, he said, ‘‘we shall get 
bh good deal more help in a great many ways. In fact it has been 
leclared that we are to have all the help that is necessary, but here I 
peak with very great caution, for it is not for a British Minister to 
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forecast, still ower to appear to in iianadtiie. the policy of the United States,” 
On relations with the great Republic, he saw that “when a mighty 
democracy of 130,000,000 gets moving one can only await the fui) 
deployment of these vast psychological manifestations and their trans. 
lation into the physical field. Anyone can see Hitler’s fear of the Unjteq 
States from the fact that he has not long ago declared war upon thém’”’. 
“I feel’, he concluded, ‘‘that we are fighting for our life from day to 
day and from hour to hour. But I believe that Herr Hitler has his 
problems too and if we only remain united, and strive our utmost to 
increase our exertions and work together like one great family standing 
together and helping each other, as 5,000,000 families are doing to-day 
in this country under the fire of the enemy, I cannot conceive how any- 
one can doubt that victory will crown the good cause which we serve 
“Government and Parliament have to be worthy of the undaunted 
and unconquerable people who have given us their trust and have 
given their country their all. It is a year almost to the day since, after 
the crushing and disastrous Battle of France, His Majesty’s present 
Administration was formed. Men of all parties, duly authorized by 
their parties, joined hands together to fight this business to the end. — 
“‘That was a dark hour, but little did we know what storms and perils 
lay before us and little did Herr Hitler know when, in June, 1940, he 
received the total capitulation of France, and expected to be master 
of Europe in a few weeks, and of the world in a few years, that 1( 
months later, in May, 1941, he would be appealing to the much-tried 
German people to prepare themselves for the war of 1942. When I look 
back on the perils overcome, and on the mountainous waves through 
which the gallant ship has driven, when I remember all that has 
gone wrong, and remember all that has gone right, I feel sure that 
we have no need to fear the tempest. Let it roar, let it rage, we shall 
come through.” 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


April 29 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Plymouth raided again in the night and fires started, but casualties 
not believed heavy. Some bombs on other places in south-west, and 
South Wales, East Anglia, and south coast. Casualties not large. 
Four raiders destroyed. Some activity by day near south-east coast, 
but no bombs. Night attacks made on battle-cruisers at Brest and on 
docks without loss. Targets on French coast attacked, and 4 enemy 
vessels bombed off Dunkirk during day. 

Minesweeper Elgin destroyed an enemy bomber the previous evening. 

German communiqué: Plymouth attacked by stronger formations; 
also Great Yarmouth, factories on east coast of Scotland, and coal 
depots and railways in Peterhead area. Aircraft hit on night aero- 
dromes in the south-west. Three British fighters destroyed off the 
Dutch coast and a bomber off the French coast. One aircraft dropped 
bombs on German coast the previous day, slightly damaging buildings. 


THE BALKANS 

British H.Q.: Withdrawal continuing. 

German communiqué: Troops mopping up in Peloponnese advanced 
south of Tripolitsa, and Italians occupied Corfu and Preveza. News 
Agency stated British forces fleeing in barges, fishing boats, etc., 
abandoning arms and material, and making for Crete. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Malta communiqué: A German fighter destroyed the previous day. 
German communiqué: Cruiser of Southampton class hit at Valetta the 
previous night, and oil depot set on fire. Venezie aerodrome bombed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, no important change. Sollum, enemy 
detachments were stationary and being harassed. At Dessie 2,000 
Italians and 400 colonials captured, with many guns and material. 
Patriot activities extending everywhere. 

R.A.F. H.Q.: Benina airfield raided on previous day and troop- 
carrying aircraft hit and casualties estimated at 200 caused. In 
Abyssinia positions in Chilga area bombed. South African aircraft 
attacked transport near Tandoho (east of Dessie) and Jimma aero- 
drome. All returned safely. 

German communiqué: Sollum, a sortie deep into enemy ranks caused 
appreciable losses. 


April 30 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
_ Air Ministry communiqué: Severe night attack on Plymouth. 
Casualties heavy, with many killed. Bombs also in places in south- 
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west, west, South Wales, and East Anglia. Some casualties. Eight 
enemy aircraft destroyed. No bombs in daylight. 

Havoc fighter-bombers attacked 3 French aerodromes in night, and 
damaged many enemy aircraft. Mannheim heavily attacked, also 
Rotterdam oil stores. One aircraft missing. On previous day shipping 
off coasts attacked. A supply vessel of 5,000 tons set on fire near 
Channel Isles, and 4 others hit in a convoy off Ostend. Three aircraft 
missing. 

German communiqué: Plymouth harbour raided and large fires and 
explosions caused, especially in Devonport. Cardiff, Lowestoft, and 
Ipswich, and night-flying bases also attacked. Military targets at 
Dover shelled. Weak enemy forces dropped a few bombs by night in 
west and south-west Germany; damage slight, some civilians killed. 


THE BALKANS 
G.H.Q., Middle East: Withdrawal continuing satisfactorily. 
German communiqué: Motorized columns reached southern harbours 
of Peloponnese. So far, 5,000 British soldiers and many Serbs captured. 
Four British seaplanes destroyed on south-east coast of Peloponnese. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F. H.Q.: Constant convoy patrols flown over certain areas in 
Mediterranean, in course of which enemy attacks repeatedly repulsed. 

Malta: Raids continued, and some buildings wrecked in the night, 
but casualties comparatively light. 

German communiqué: A destroyer and cargo ship set on fire and light 
cruiser hit in raid on Valetta previous evening. Lucca and Valetta 
airfields also attacked; and 2 Hurricanes shot down. 

' Italian communiqué: Malta aerodrome bombed, and ship at Valetta 
hit. Enemy warships attacked in Central Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, no change. Sollum, patrol activities. Abys- 
sinia, Sudan Defence Force captured Socota on April 27, with 515 
prisoners, 400 of whom volunteered for Emperor’s service. 

R.A.F. Middle East: Heavy raids on Benina and Derna airfields on 
night of April 28, and on Benghazi port, causing many explosions. 
Three enemy aircraft shot down at Tobruk during day and previous 
day. South African aircraft attacked troops, dumps, etc., in Wadara 
area, destroying transport, and Tandoho airfield, scoring direct hits. 
Four aircraft missing from all African and Mediterranean operations. 

German communiqué: Heavy air raids on Tobruk, Fort Pilastro, and 
fortifications south of Via Balbia. 

Italian communiqué: Sollum, considerable losses inflicted on enemy, 
forcing him to retreat. Tobruk bombed, batteries hit, and a transport 
ship sunk. Enemy raid on Benghazi in night. 


May | (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 
Activity in the night very slight; a few bombs on north-east coast, 
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but no casualties. One raider destroyed. Daylight activity very slight, 
but a few casualties at one point on south coast. 

Kiel heavily bombed in the night by strong forces; also targets in 
Berlin area, Hamburg factories, and Emden docks. No aircraft missing. 
Shipping off Dutch coast and a wireless station off Norway attacked 
the previous day; one aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Attacks on harbours on south and east coasts 
of England, and bombing of shipping in British waters, sinking a 
freighter. Weak enemy forces dropped bombs in night in north 
Germany and outskirts of Berlin. No damage to military targets; 
some civilian casualties. 


: THE BALKANS 

Cairo communiqué: The Empire troops destroyed every piece of 
serviceable equipment they were compelled to leave in Greece. An 
unspecified number of Greek troops evacuated. 

Yugoslav submarine Nebojsca and 2 m.t.bs. officially stated to have 
arrived safely at a British port. (Italians had announced they had been 
sunk.) 

German communiqué: Detachments in south Peloponnese mopped up 
dispersed Greek, British, and Yugoslav troops. 

Italian communiqué: Air formations and parachutists occupied 
Cephelonia and Zante, and infantry units, Santa Maura (Leukas). 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: Five raids the previous day and one at night, the last sys- 
tematically destroying the business and residential area; some damage 
to R.A.F. property. Two raiders destroyed. 

German communiqué: Further attacks in the night on Valetta and 
Venezie aerodrome; also on shipping in Suda Bay, hitting 2 freighters 
and a tanker. 

Italian communiqué: M.t.bs. hit a cruiser and a destroyer in an attack 
on a convoy in the Aegean. Two enemy aircraft shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Middle East: Tobruk, outer defences penetrated after an 
attack the previous evening supported by numerous tanks. Sollum, 
casualties and damage inflicted on the enemy by patrols. British 
warships shelled the El Gazala area. Dessie, prisoners totalled 5,500 
Italians and 2,400 colonials, and material included 93 guns. Many 
more prisoners in southern area, and desertions of Italian colonial 
troops increasing. 

R.A.F. Middle East: Heavy casualties inflicted on enemy troops and 
transport the previous day, especially in Gambut area, where at least 
100 vehicles, 30 carrying troops, were hit and 20 set on fire. Two 
enemy fighters badly damaged, and a Henschel 126 shot down. On 2 
previous days R.A.F. and South African aircraft attacked and badly 
damaged transport near Assab, in Sciasciasmanna area, and at a camp 
north of Maji. 

_German communiqué: Local success of shock troop detachments. 
Cargo ship sunk in Tobruk harbour by dive bombers, and fortifications, 
lorries, and armoured cars round the port bombed. 
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Italian communiqué: Repulse of strong enemy detachments east of 
Sollum, and destruction of tanks, etc. Positions in Tobruk bombed by 
successive waves of aircraft. 


May 2 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry communiqués: Merseyside attacked in night and some 
damage done; casualties reported not large. Some bombs elsewhere, 
with a few casualties. One bomber destroyed. Heavy attack made on 
Den Helder submarine base and oil tanks at Vlaardingen, near Rotter- 
dam, the previous day, with direct hits on power station, barracks, ete. 
Brest raided in the night. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Liverpool again attacked, and fires and explo- 
sions caused in the port and among military targets in the town. 
Harbours, factories, and aerodromes in south and south-west England 
also bombed. No enemy activity over Germany in the 24 hours. 


THE BALKANS 

An official British statement on the operations said whole campaign 
was conditioned by the immensely powerful German drive across 
Southern Yugoslavia, which enabled the enemy to go down the Vardar 
Valley and also drive due west to the Monastir and Florina region, 
thus threatening the hinge of the Greco-British forces and the right 
and rear of the Greek Army in Albania. By the evening of April 7 
the Yugoslav forces in the Axios Valley had given way, leaving the left 
flank of the Allied forces in Macedonia exposed. Those holding the 
Aliakmon (Vistritza) line had to withdraw to fresh positions covering 
Kozani and Elasson on the night of April 7-8. They consisted of New 
Zealanders, on the right, Australians, in the centre, and the Armoured 
Brigade and one British rifle regiment on the left. Against this force 
of just over 2 divisions plus the 2 Greek divisions the Germans threw 
in 2 full armoured divisions, one Hitler Panzer division, one motorized, 
and one mountain division, and they were constantly reinforced and 
increased to 8 by the time Thermopylae was reached. German 
numerical superiority in the air also increased progressively, constantly 
raiding British air bases. 

On April 9 a heavy attack began, increasing on the 10 and 11, and, 
owing to large enemy forces thrusting round the western flank by way 
of Grevena, Metsovo, and Janina, a withdrawal began down the coast 
towards Larissa (in the centre), and by a big detour also towards 
Larissa, on the left, a covering force being left to hold the bridge at 
Servia. By April 11 it was clear the Greeks could not, continue fighting 
effectively, owing to the breakdown of their transport, continually 
being dive-bombed. On April 12 it was decided to withdraw to Ther- 
mopylae, and this was done, with the Germans following only very 
cautiously owing to their heavy losses. 

By April 17 the Peneios line and the Tempe Valley were reached, 
with very heavy fighting by the New Zealanders south-east of Olympus 
on 17 and 18, 2 German divisions being held up. 

German parachute troops landed in Northern Euboea on April 24 
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and passed down to Chalcis, forcing New Zealanders to withdraw to 
avoid being cut off. They passed between Athens and Thebes to cover 
the withdrawal of Anzac troops which had been holding the roads 
going south from Thermopylae, and held a position at Kriekouk for 
2 days. On April 25 the Germans advanced, and their first 50 lorry 
loads of troops were blown to pieces by Australian artillery. The 
brigade then withdrew in the night to embark at Megara, but owing to 
continuous attacks there by German aircraft decided to go out to the 
Peloponnese beaches. But early on April 26 German parachutists 
landed in the isthmus of Corinth, occupied the bridgé across the canal, 
and cut off the troops in Attica from the Peloponnese. The brigade 
therefore had to return to the Attica beaches, and with the armoured 
brigade (which had been holding the foothills of the plain of northern 
Attica with H.Q. at Tatoi) reached the 2 tiny ports of Rafina and 
Rafybi. After delays owing to shortage of vessels to embark them the 
whole force of 4,500 men was taken off on April 27, despite continuous 
air attacks. 

German communiqué: Occupation of Peloponnese completed, and 
remainder of British troops captured before they could embark, making 
total prisoners 8,200. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, enemy attacks throughout previous day, 
and in one sector a counter attack destroyed 11 tanks and drove enemy 
back with heavy losses. Fighting proceeding. Abyssinia: further pro- 
gress towards Amba Alagi from the north, and Bahrbar and Debub 
occupied. R.A.F.: enemy positions attacked and 3 raiding dive- 
bombers destroyed on previous day. On that and previous night 
Benghazi bombed, a ship set on fire, and a munitions dump blown up. 
Benina aerodrome and transport near Acroma attacked, lorries hit and 
troops killed. Positions at Amba Alagi and near Alomata and a fort 
in Falaga Pass bombed, with many direct hits. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Tobruk defences raided repeatedly by German 
~ Italian ’planes and explosions caused, and 4 British fighters shot 

own. 

Italian communiqué: German aircraft dive-bombed transport, troops, 
etc. near Sollum. Pressure on Tobruk being increased. Enemy raids 
on Benghazi and Derna caused no damage of importance. 


May 3 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Merseyside heavily attacked throughout night, causing 
many casualties; also a town in East Anglia, with considerable damage 
but few casualties, and other widely separated points. Six enemy air- 
craft destroyed. 
_ Against Germany: Hamburg heavily raided in night, causing large 
fires in factories and dock area; also Essen, and oil stores at Rotterdam. 
On May 2 direct hits on 2 enemy supply ships off Dutch coast, probably 
destroying both. Four aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Merseyside bombed and large fires caused in 
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Lemeeel harbour; also war targets on south and south-east coast. 
Bombs dropped in the night at various places in coastal area of Germany, 
with material damage on outskirts of Hamburg, Bremen, and else. 
where. Civilians killed and wounded. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the armed merchant cruiser 


V oltatre. 


' MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. communiqué: Bombers sank a destroyer and merchant ship 
in the Mediterranean. A German dive-bomber destroyed on night of 
April 30. One aircraft missing. 


IRAQ 
War office communiqué: Iraqi forces started shelling Habbaniya 
aerodrome without warning the previous morning. British aircraft 
replied with raid on Iraqi positions. Iraqi forces occupied Rutbah, 
after attacking an unarmed British construction party near by. 


NORTH AND FAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Fresh strong attacks on Tobruk previous day repulsed 
with heavy losses, and no further efforts during night. Sollum: a 
mechanized column in surprise attack captured a number of prisoners 
and a gun. Abyssinia: South Africans took Waldia, 50 miles north of 
Dessie, with 200 prisoners, and reached Ala Pass, and K.A. Rifles 


captured Fike fort, 150 miles south of Addis, with 235 prisoners. A 
further 800 taken at Dessie. 

R.A.F. heavily bombed a convoy near E] Adem; 2 German aircraft 
destroyed near Tobruk. Abyssinia: South African aircraft destroyed 
2 Italians near Jimma, bombed Debra Tabor defences, and destroyed 
transport, stores, etc. in the Falaga Pass and Lake Asciangi area. One 
aircraft missing. 


May 4 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Merseyside again heavily attacked all night, casualties 
feared large, and much damage done. Towns on north-east and south 
coast and one on east coast also attacked; damage substantial, but 
casualties not heavy. Bombs in many other places in all 3 countries, 
but casualties and damage nowhere serious. Sixteen raiders destroyed. 
Evening bulletin: Aircraft crossed south-east and south-west coasts, 
but no bombs reported. 

Operations against Germany: A heavy night attack on Cologne, 
causing many large fires in factories, and smaller attacks on Essen, 
Diisseldorf, and the Rotterdam oil tanks; on Brest where heavy 
bombs straddled battle cruisers and dockyards, Cherbourg, Boulogne, 
Le Touquet aerodrome, and oil tanks and an aerodrome in southerm 
Norway. All the aircraft returned. 
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On May 3 enemy supply ships of 2,000 and 500 tons sunk, and one of 
5,000 probably sunk. Two aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Liverpool harbour attacked in the night by 
several hundred bombers, causing large fires on eastern Mersey bank, 
dry docks, warehouses, etc.; also an important centre on west coast of 
central England, the harbour and factories at Middlesbrough, and an 
arms factory and aerodrome in the south. A few bombs dropped at 
several places in western Germany; no damage to military or industrial 
objectives, but a number of civilian casualties. Two raiders destroyed. 


THE BALKANS 

The Air Ministry, in an outline of work of air force in Greece, said 
some squadrons went there from Egypt—a small force, but too big for 
few aerodromes in Greece. First fighter squadron arrived early in Nov. 
and accounted for over 100 German and Italian aircraft before leaving. 
In 6 months’ arduous fighting R.A.F. made 300 raids and nearly 
300 aircraft were confirmed as destroyed in the air, plus huge total 
damaged there and on ground. 

On British forces’ withdrawal when Germans broke through on 
left flank, the air force was forced back to 2 or 3 bases only and to 
temporary landing grounds used at beginning of campaign. All new 
airfields built were lost or were unusable, being too close to the 
enemy lines. It became impossible to obtain replacement of aircraft, 
and few remaining bases were continuously hammered. 

During troops’ evacuation aircraft of all kinds made many journeys 
to and fro carrying men and women, thus evacuating thousands, 
while fighters, heavily outnumbered, guarded streams of ships going 
back and forth to Greece. Though the R.A.F. suffered heavy losses 
the enemy suffered far greater. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. attacked an escorted convoy on May 2, with direct hits on 
destroyers and on 3 large cargo ships. 
Malta: Raided twice in the night, badly damaging civilian property 
and business centres. 
German communiqué: A merchantman sunk in Suda Bay, and ship- 
yards, oil depots, etc. at Valetta raided by dive-bombers on May 3. 


IRAQ 
War Office: On May 2 after hostilities began British forces occupied 


) Basra, after a demand for withdrawal of Iraqi forces had been ignored. 


lraqi shelling of Habbaniya started again at dawn May 3; replied to by 


) British bombing, casualties very slight; also again that morning, when 


some non-combatants injured. 
R.A.F. Middle East: Heavy raids on petrol dumps, etc. at Moascar 
Rashid aerodrome, destroying buildings and at least 22 aircraft on 


) May 3 and 4. Several aircraft also shot down. All British aircraft 


returned safely except one, of which crew saved. Also continuous 
raids on railway, gun positions, mechanized units, and troops outside 
Habbaniya. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, enemy tanks withdrew in face of artillery 
fire. Sollum, another successful raid by mechanized forces. Abyssinia: 
further advance towards Amba Alagi. 

R.A.F. heavy raids on Benina airfield in night and previous day, 
destroying 2 troop-carriers and badly damaging many others. Benghazi 
bombed, causing large fires. Abyssinia: great destruction to forts, 
transport, and supplies near Amba Alagi and in Falaga Pass. All air- 
craft returned. 

German communiqué: Repulse of repeated British counter-attacks 
by forces which had penetrated Tobruk defences. In last few days 
16 enemy tanks destroyed and many guns taken. Tobruk harbour 
dive-bombed repeatedly on May 2. 

Italian communiqué: Siege of Tobruk continuing successfully, and 
counter-attacks repulsed. Mersa Matruh raided. Enemy raids on 
Tripoli and Benghazi caused damage but no casualties. 








May 5 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Some bombs in East Kent the previous evening; little | 
damage and few casualties. Enemy fighter destroyed. Heavy and 
sustained attacks in night on Northern Ireland and Merseyside; bombs 
also in many other districts, and some fatal casualties in south-west 
town. In Belfast much damage to business and private property, 
including churches, a hospital, and a flax-spinning factory. Casualties 
not so heavy as first feared. Sharp attack on east-coast town, but no 
casualties. Seven raiders destroyed. Evening bulletin: A few aircraft 
over south-east coast, and bombs at one point, also machine-gun 
fire at several places, but no casualties. Two raiders destroyed by 
fighters. 

Operations against Germany: On May 4 an enemy patrol vessel was 
sunk, and St. Nazaire and Cherbourg docks and Querqueville aerodrome 
bombed. Off Norway a supply ship of 3,000 tons hit, and other targets 
at Egersund, Stavanger, and elsewhere attacked. All aircraft returned. 
Night attacks made on Brest, with direct hits on and near the 2 war- 
ships and large fires started in docks. Docks and shipping at Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp, and Le Havre also bombed and a supply ship of 1,500 
tons hit. 

Admiralty announcement: Destroyer Southdown shot down enemy 
bomber during night. 

German communiqué: Belfast heavily bombed in the night, and 
Vickers Armstrong shipyard badly hit; Barrow-in-Furness and wat 
targets on Merseyside, factories at Hartlepool, and harbour works at 
Ipswich and Plymouth also heavily attacked. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Four enemy aircraft destroyed and many others 
damaged during raid on Crete. 
Italian communiqué: Naval and air bases of Malta bombed by F 
successive waves of German and Italian ’planes; 2 enemy fighters | 
destroyed, ; 
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IRAQ 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Iraqi guns near Habbaniya rendered comparatively 
inactive by bombing the previous day; garrison of aerodrome intact, 
with very few casualties. Greater part of Iraqi air force already 
destroyed. 

R.A.F. Middle East: Habbaniya shelled intermittently the previous 
day, but not serious owing to constant British air patrols. Moascar 
Rashid and Baghdad aerodromes machine-gunned and several aircraft 
hit at both. At former, hangars and workshops also heavily bombed; 
many direct hits scored. One aircraft missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Libya, enemy preparations for a fresh attack on 
Tobruk on night of May 3 broken up by counter-attack and heavy 
casualties inflicted. Prisoners taken to date over 3,000. Sollum, 
mechanized forces inflicted losses on several enemy detachments. 
Abyssinia: Emadani and Ulethert occupied on May 3 by Indian troops, 
who took 250 prisoners when defeating a counter-attack. 

R.A.F. heavy raids on Derna and Benina airfield on night of May 3, 
causing explosions, on transport in the Maraua area, destroying several 
vehicles, and on H.Q. south-east of Tobruk, causing 4 large fires. 
Abyssinia: South African aircraft bombed H.Q. near Amba Alagi, and 
stores, transport, and troops between the Falaga Pass and the Dessie 
road, severely damaging over 100 vehicles and scoring many direct 
hits on stores. Two aircraft missing. . 

German communiqué: Counter-attagks at Tobruk defeated. 

Italian communiqué: Further air attacks on Tobruk. Near Amba 
Alagi an enemy attack defeated with losses, the killed including 
several Palestine Jews. 


May 6th (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry communiqué: Large scale raids during the night, with 
Clydeside main target, but heavy attacks also on Merseyside and 
Northern Ireland, and smaller ones on places in north-east, east, and 
south-west England. Liverpool attacked for 5th successive night. At 
Clydeside and in a town in central Scotland much damage done. Nine 
raiders destroyed. During day a few small formations crossed Kent 
coast, and some bombs there and on east-coast town, but no serious 
casualties. Four raiders destroyed, five British fighters lost, but 3 
pilots safe. 

Operations against Germany: Heavy night attack on Mannheim and 
other industrial towns in Middle Rhine district and on Frankfort; also 
raids on Boulogne, Cherbourg, and St. Nazaire. On May 5 attacks on 
many supply ships and aerodromes near Stavanger. All aircraft 
returned. 

German communiqué: Attacks by several hundred bombers in the 
night on military targets in Glasgow and the Clyde, setting on fire 
factories and dock establishments as well as supply concerns. Aero- 
dromes in south-east England attacked on previous day and 4 aircraft 
destroyed. Enemy raids in night by weak forces on several places in 
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South-V West Guana caused no Stings of Cemmery importance, but 
killed civilians. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Fighters shot down a German bomber and 
damaged many others in a raid on Crete on May 4. 
German communiqué. Mytilene and Chios occupied the previous day. 
A British cruiser hit in Suda Bay and a tanker sunk. 
Italian communiqué: Six islands in Cyclades occupied, including 
Naxos. 


IRAQ 

G.H.Q. Middle East: Hostile shelling at Habbaniya inaccurate and 
intermittent, and British aircraft active the previous day. Basra quiet. 
R.A.F. communiqué: Constant patrols all previous day over Iraqi 
positions near Habbaniya and bombing of transport and personnel, 
with direct hits on gun positions. At Diwaniya barracks and buildings 
hit, and at Falluja transport bombed. 

An Iraqi communiqué claimed the occupation of the British post at 
Kissur, on the Tigris 60 miles above Baghdad. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, no change. Sollum, activity severely ham- 
pered by sandstorm. Abyssinia: further progress towards Amba 
Alagi; in the south, capture of a position covering Adola, north of 
Negelli. 

R.A.F. Heavy raids on Benghazi, Benina, Barce, Derna, and Gazala 
on night of May 4, destroying at least 5 aircraft at Benina and causing 
many fires and explosions. On May 5 many attacks on mechanized 
units in Bardia, El] Adem, Capuzzo, and Sollum area. Two aircraft 
missing from all African and Greek operations. 

German communiqué: Tobruk, British counter-attack frustrated, 
with serious loss. Sollum, a British thrust repulsed. Tobruk harbour 
and Mersa Matruh bombed. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk: defeat of British attempt to force way 
out of encirclement, and steamer in the harbour hit in repeated attacks. 
Enemy raids on several places in Cyrenaica caused some damage. 


May 7 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Attacks on a considerable scale during night, chiefly 
on Clydeside, but also on Merseyside and many widely separated areas. 
On Clydeside casualties feared heavy, and in one tewn damage 
particularly severe. Nine raiders destroyed. Considerable activity 
during daylight off south-east coast, and several air combats. 6 enemy 
fighters and one bomber destroyed, and 2 British missing. 

Operations against Germany: Heavy night attack.on Hamburg, 
causing many fires; Kiel and other towns also raided, a supply ship of 
5,000 tons off Dutch coast hit, and Le Havre Docks and other targets 
on the French coast bombed. One patrol vessel sunk and another set 
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on fire off Dutch and German coasts the previous day. Three aircraft 
missing. Many air attacks during the day on French coast targets. 

Admiralty communiqué: Auxiliary vessel Patia destroyed a German 
bomber, but afterwards sank. 

German communiqué: Attacks with very strong formations on 
docks, arms factories, etc., on Clydeside, causing serious damage in 
Glasgow shipyards; also on Liverpool, Newcastle, Plymouth, and other 
harbours on south and south-east coasts, and on aerodromes in the 
south-east. In raids by fighters on England and during attempts by 
enemy to fly over occupied zone and Heligoland Bight 9 enemy air- 
craft destroyed. Ineffective night raids on places on German north- 
west coast did no military or economic damage affecting military 
operations. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Middle East: Calato aerodrome heavily bombed on night 
of May 4 and many fires started. Malta attacked the previous day and 
military and civil property damaged. Inconclusive combat between 
fighters of both sides. 


IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Enemy ejected with heavy losses the previous day 
from positions overlooking Habbaniya Cantonment, and bombed 
continuously during their withdrawal towards Falluja. Over 300 
prisoners taken. R.A.F. communiqué: Heavy casualties inflicted in 
raids on Moascar aerodrome, where a hangar destroyed, and on other 
targets. British casualties negligible. Insurgents occupying a pumping 
station on pipe-line between Rutbah and frontier surrendered to a 
reconnaissance aircraft. News Service reported arrival of howitzers 
at Habbaniya brought by aircraft from Basra. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Forward enemy posts at Tobruk attacked on night 
}of May 5 and prisoners taken. Vigorous patrol activities at Sollum. 
| Abyssinia, converging movement on Amba Alagi continuing, and 

Quoram captured, with prisoners, including a general, and 150 Greeks 
Frteleased from an internment camp. In south, operations against 
| Wadara (north-west of Negelli) progressing. Italian Somaliland, 

Bender Kassim captured, with 100 Italians and much material. 
' R.A-F., Middle East: Raids on night of May 5 on Benina, Derna, 
| Gazala, Bardia, and Berka airfields and on Benghazi harbour. At 
) Berka a hangar set on fire, causing huge explosions. R.A.F., Rhodesian, 
and South African aircraft bombed enemy persistently in Abyssinia. 
> German communiqué: Repulse with heavy loss of counter-attack at 
) lobruk. Italian communiqué: An enemy ship sunk at Tobruk and a 
| bomber shot down by fighters. Some localities in Cyrenaica raided; a 
‘ew victims and slight damage reported. 


May 8 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

| AIR OPERATIONS 

» At Ministry: Sharp attacks in night on Merseyside and other areas 
0 north-west, Humber district, towns in north-east, and Bristol 
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Channel area. Confirmed that 24 aircraft destroyed and many others 
damaged. Evening bulletin: Considerable activity off the south and 
south-east coasts and east Kent, and 15 shot down in combat or by 
gunfire. One British lost, but pilot safe. No bombs reported. Opera- 
tions against Germany: Heavy attack on battle cruisers at Brest, 
with direct hits on both with heavy armour-piercing bombs, and much 
damage to docks. St. Nazaire submarine base, oil refineries at Donges 
(Loire Estuary), Bremen docks, shipping at Bergen, and ships off 
Dutch coast also attacked. Large fires at St. Nazaire. Three aircraft 
missing in the 24 hours. 

German communiqué: Strong attacks on Liverpool and Hull, destroy- 
ing transhipment installations; also on Hartlepool, Middlesburgh, 
Bristol, and Plymouth. In air combats 9 Spitfires destroyed without 
loss. A few aircraft dropped bombs over North-West Germany in 
night; houses damaged and several civilians killed or wounded. Three 
raiders shot down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A convoy attacked in Mediterranean, 2 ships hit and left 
listing badly. One $.81 destroyed. Malta raided on night of May 6, 
and property damaged. Three raiders destroyed. 
erman communiqué: Valetta harbour installations successfully 
attacked in the night. 


IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Captures at Habbaniya included 6 guns and over 400 
prisoners. R.A.F. Middle East: Baghdad airport bombed the previous 
day, and a magazine at Washash, near Baghdad, blown up. Dispersed 
aircraft hit at Hinaidi, the chief military aerodrome, and hostile forces 
heavily bombed east of Habbaniya. 
Iraq communiqué: In a surprise action at Diwaniya the troops, 


“seeing that further resistance after heavy fighting appeared to be use- 


less, took up new positions’. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk and Sollum, patrol activity. Abyssinia, 
capture of further positions north of Amba Alagi, with prisoners 
Debarech, 45 miles north-east of Gondar, evacuated by Italians. 
Patriot forces took Mar Chow, advancing to within 18 miles o/ 
Indian troops attacking Toselli Pass, just north of Amba Alagi. 
R.A.F.: heavy raids on Benghazi, Berka, Benina, and Derna, causing 
several fires and explosions and destroying aircraft. Positions neat 
Amba Alagi also bombed, and Free French aircraft attacked Gondat 
airfield. All aircraft returned. 

Egyptian communiqué: Suez Canal zone raided during night and 
railway property damaged, but no casualties. 

German communiqué: Dispersal of strong concentrations at To! yruk 
and scouting parties thrown back by reconnaissance troops which 
advanced far south and east of Sollum. Raids on Tobruk damaged 2 
transports and destroyed supply installations. 

Italian communiqué: An important position on Tobruk outskirts 
occupied. East of Sollum clashes with enemy ended favourably. 
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Abyssinia, heavy losses inflicted by counter-attacks on enemy in Galla 
Sidamo district. 


May 9 (Friday) 
WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Attacks in night again on a heavy scale, mainly on 
Humber area, where casualties feared heavy, and 2 districts in north 
Midlands, where damage substantial but casualties not very numerous. 
A north-west coast town also attacked, and bombs dropped in various 
places in the east and south, including London. Serious damage at 
some points, but few fatal casualties. Two severe attacks on resi- 
dential area of one east-coast town, and one on working-class district 
of another, causing considerable damage. Fourteen raiders destroyed. 
Evening bulletin: An enemy fighter destroyed in the south-east. 

Operations against Germany: Aerodromes in Northern France and 
Belgium attacked by night fighters and an aircraft destroyed while 
taking off. Heaviest attacks of war on Hamburg and Bremen, 
causing large fires in industrial areas and shipyards; also on Berlin, 
Emden, and other targets in North-West Germany, and on coastal 
shipping. Shipping attacked off Norway the previous day and an 
escort vessel set on fire. Coastal Command aircraft bombed St. Nazaire. 
Eleven aircraft missing in 24 hours. 

German communiqué: Raids on Hull, factories at Nottingham, etc., 
an aircraft factory on south-east coast, and harbours in the south. 
Very large fires in docks and warehouses at Hull. In air combats on 
south coast 7 British fighters shot down. Strong enemy formations 
bombed Hamburg and Bremen in the night, damaging industrial 
premises, but residential districts bore main attack. Number of 
civilian casualties considerable. Several ‘planes skirted Berlin and 
penetrated Posen district. Night fighters destroyed 11. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty announced scuttling of armed trawler Miinchen inter- 
cepted in northern waters, and capture of crew. 


IRAQ 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Plateau overlooking Habbaniya occupied, quantities 
of captured war material being brought in. Remnants of dissident 
elements of Iraqi Army withdrew to Ramadi and Falluja. Commercial 
quarters of Basra taken over on May 7. R.A.F. Middle East: Much 
material captured in operation of May 7 and 8, including 6 howitzers 
and other guns. Rebel air strength now negligible, and 25 aircraft put 
out of action. Iraqi aerodromes bombed on previous day, including 
Sharaban, Baquba, and Hinaidi. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Free Yugoslav Air Force made reconnaissance flights over 
Mediterranean. 
Italian communiqué: Successful attack the previous day by torpedo 
aircraft on an escorted convoy in Western Mediterranean, with direct 
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hits on 2 cruisers, one destroyer, and a large ship. In a second attack 
direct hits on a battleship, the aircraft carrier, and 2 large ships, and 
in a third, the aircraft carrier and a battleship again hit. In air combat 
16 enemy fighters shot down, 3 by German fighters. Five aircraft 
missing, and 3 damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, unchanged. Sollum, vigorous raiding activity. 
R.A.F.: Successful raids by R.A.F., South African, and Free French 
aircraft. Two aircraft missing. 


OTHER THEATRES 
Admiralty communiqué: German armed merchant cruiser, acting as 
raider, sunk in Indian Ocean by cruiser Cornwall, which sustained 
superficial damage, and 27 British seamen rescued. 


May 10 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in the night on a much reduced scale, with no 
concentrated attack, but bombs dropped at several places, with damage 
in a north-west town. Casualties not large, but a few fatal. Three 
raiders destroyed. 

Operations against Germany: Heavy attacks on Mannheim and 
Ludwigshafen, causing many large fires in docks and factories. 
Industrial targets in Berlin, docks at Calais, Ostend, Boulogne, and 
Ijmuiden, Kristiansund harbour, and aerodromes in southern Norway 
and in northern France also bombed. Three aircraft missing. In 
fighter patrols over Channel previous day 2 enemy aircraft destroyed, 
and 2 British lost, but one pilot safe. Polish squadrons took part in 
bombing, and a Dutch squadron in the attack on southern Norway. 

German communiqué: Widespread night raids hitting factories, aero- 
dromes, and barracks in Midlands and south of England; also harbour 
installations on east coast of Scotland and in west and south-east 
England. Targets at Hull, Nottingham, Sheffield, Derby, and 
Plymouth bombed. 

Bombs dropped in night at places in South-West Germany, particu- 
larly Mannheim. Damage in residential districts and fires started in 
industrial works, but quickly extinguished. Centre of Berlin raided 
by single aircraft, and civilians killed and injured. Seven aircraft 
destroyed. The radio news reported several blocks of flats in Berlin 
destroyed, and civilians killed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty communiqué: On May 8 in Western Mediterranean German 
and Italian bomber and fighter aircraft repeatedly attacked naval 
forces, but no damage sustained by any of the ships. Naval fighters 
and A.A. gunfire broke up each attack, destroyed 3 torpedo bombers, 
3 S79s, and 1 Junkers 87, and severely damaged 6 other aircraft. 
Two fighters missing, but crew of one saved. 
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Naval forces sank 2 supply ships approaching Benghazi on May 8, 
one, an ammunition ship of 5 to 6,000 tons, being blown up. . 

Malta: A German bomber shot down by fighters when attacking 
shipping near the island. 

German communiqué: A British submarine sunk by dive-bombers. 

Italian communiqué: Andros, Tinos, and Kythmos of the Cyclades 
group occupied. 


IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Rutbah aerodrome and Majara post occupied. Situa- 
tion quiet in Habbaniya and Basra areas. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Sollum, active patrolling by mechanized columns 
continuing. Abyssinia: further progress towards Amba Alagi, and in 
Eastern Gojjam heavy casualties inflicted on enemy retreating from 
Debra Marcos. In south, capture of prepared positions, one 8 miles in 
depth, and advance nearly to Adola and Alge, north of Negelli and 
Javello respectively. 

R.A.F.: Heavy raids on night of May 8 on Benghazi, Derna, and 
Benina, with fires and explosions at Derna, and on roads east of Tobruk 
and north of Bardia, destroying transport. Abyssinia: very heavy raid 
on Amba Alagi fort, with many direct hits. South African aircraft 
attacked over whole area where Italians still holding out. One aircraft 
missing. . 

Admiralty communiqué: Benghazi harbour shelled on morning of 
May 8 and shipping hit. 

German communiqué: Successful actions at Tobruk and Sollum. 

Italian communiqué: Successful actions at Sollum. In East Africa, 
strong resistance to the invader. 


OTHER THEATRES 
Admiralty communiqué: Australian cruiser Canberra and N.2Z. 
cruiser Leander in the Indian Ocean captured the Coburg, a raider’s 
supply ship, and the Norwegian tanker Ketty Brovig carrying a German 
prize crew. 


May 11 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

_ Air Ministry: London bombed for several hours in the night, casual- 
ties heavy, and damage considerable. Buildings hit included the House 
of Commons, Westminster Hall, the Abbey, the British Museum, 5 
hospitals, an hotel, a market, churches, a cinema, a rest centre, a club, 
etc. Bombs also dropped in the south-east, East Anglia, and at one 
place in the south-west, causing casualties. 

Operations against Germany: Attacks by strong forces on Hamburg 
shipyards and factories, causing very large fires, on Bremen, Emden, 
Rotterdam, and certain objectives in Berlin, and on shipping. A naval 
vessel hit and 2 supply ships damaged. Many air combats: 4 enemy 
fighters destroyed, and several probably. Seven aircraft missing. 

C 
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Coastal Command attacks on supply ships, docks, and on oil stores and 
a refinery at La Pallice, and shipping off Danish and Dutch coasts. 
All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Attacks on Hamburg by major R.A.F. forces, 
causing numerous fires and much damage, almost exclusively to 
residential quarters. Damage to military targets insignificant. Eight 
raiders destroyed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F. Middle East: Extensive damage to enemy aircraft at 
Catania and Comiso (Sicily) the previous day, and troops machine- 
gunned. 

IRAQ 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Rutbah and the surrounding district occupied by 
mechanized forces. R.A.F.: further raids on aerodromes, barracks, 
etc., including Mosul, Amara, Diwaniya, Nasriya, and Qaraghan. 

Iraqi communiqué: Withdrawal of troops in the west before British 
forces under Abu Heneik (Major Glubb), and loss of Rutbah aerodrome 
after 20 hours’ bombing and shelling. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active at Tobruk and Sollum, inflicting 
casualties and taking prisoners. Abyssinia: Indian troops captured 2 
important features north of Amba Alagi with 150 prisoners, and troops 
advancing from south also made progress. 

R.A.F.: Heavy raids on Derna on night of May 9 and on May 10, 
and on Tripoli on May 10 night, and large troop carrying aircraft 
bombed at Jedabia. Much damage done at Tripoli. Enemy fighters 
machine-gunned on the ground at Gazala and one destroyed when 
taking off. Abyssinia: South African aircraft active in rounding up 
remains of Italian Army. Two aircraft missing. 


May 12 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Activity in night very widespread, but damage not heavy. Bombs 
in many separated areas, but no concentrated attacks and casualties 
not large. Twelve raiders destroyed. Evening bulletin: Very little 
activity during the day, but some bombs on south-east coast in the 
morning, causing no casualties. 

Semi-official statement: A number of aerodromes attacked in the 
night, but except at one or two points damage not considerable and the 
number of Service casualties not large, though some fatal. 

Operations against Germany: Heavy night attacks on Hamburg 
and Bremen, and many large fires in shipyards and factories at both, 
also raids on Emden and Rotterdam docks. Four aircraft missing. 
Docks at Ijmuiden and seaplane base on Texel bombed the previous 
day by Coastal Command aircraft without loss. 

German communiqué: Night attacks on many aerodromes in southern 
England and Midlands, keeping fierce fires going in hangars, fuel 
depots, etc.; and in some places dropping bombs among heavy bombers. 
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Fires caused at Middlesbrough factories and Pembroke docks in raids 
on coastal areas. Relatively strong forces attacked Hamburg and 
Bremen. Damage to industrial areas slight, and chief damage in 
residential quarters, causing civilian casualties. Seven raiders destroyed. 


IRAQ 
R.A.F. The situation more stabilized. Aircraft engaged in punitive 
expeditions against rebels in most of districts where they were observed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
German communiqué: Direct hits in the night on Lucca airport and 
shipyards at Valetta, causing fires and explosions. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

Admiralty communiqué: Attack on Benghazi on night of May 10 at 
point-blank range by powerful units of light forces, damaging shipping 
and military targets. Shore batteries’ fire and dive-bomber attacks 
ineffective, and no damage to any warship. 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, mechanized patrols inflicted casualties and 
took 32 prisoners in surprise attack. Sollum, capture of a tank with 
anti-tank gun on May 11. Abyssinia, Gumsa, north of Amba Alagi, 
captured, with war material, and advance of South African troops 
continuing from south. 

R.A.F.: Pronounced activity the previous day with heavy raids on 
Benghazi, starting 3 large fires, Benina, destroying 4 aircraft, Berca, 
hitting buildings near the landing gound, El Gazala, and Derna, where 
aircraft and motor transport hit. Mechanized units also damaged at 
various places between Tobruk and Derna and an aircraft destroyed. 
Abyssinia, the enemy harassed at Jimma, Sciasciamanna, Wadera, 
and Alagi by R.A.F., South African, and Rhodesian aircraft. One 
aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Direct hits by dive-bombers on 3 British 
warships off Benghazi the previous night, forcing them to retreat. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA 

April 29.—A Government decree prohibited the carrying of arms, 
under penalty of death, except for the Army, police, and the great 
chiefs. A warning was issued to the Italians against committing 
sabotage on property before moving to zones of safety. 

The first issue was published of a paper in the Amharic language. 

May 5.—The Emperor entered Addis Abba on the aniversary of the 
occupation by Italian troops in 1936, and was greeted by General 
Cunningham and by the Crown Prince and the Duke of Harar. 

May 8.—The Emperor gave an interview to the British press in 
which he said the enemies of Great Britain were the enemies of 
Ethiopia, and he was prepared to attack both Fascism and Nazism. 
Asked about Jibuti he said: “If Jibuti is entirely in the hands of the 
Italians I hope Ethiopia will be able to obtain it. There is a treaty 
between Ethiopia and France which says that if France attempts to 
cede Jibuti she will not cede it to anyone except Ethiopia.” 

He had asked the British Government for the assistance of advisers 
to help him in his work, and if the same privilege could be granted from 
British territory in Africa he would welcome it. 

The Emperor held a review of the troops of Ras Abeba Aregai’s 
army. 


AUSTRALIA 

April 28.—The Japanese Minister, in a press interview, said Japan 
had no intention of moving down on Australia by military force, and 
that: “‘So long as Japan is offering the hand of friendship to Australia it 
seems wiser and more far-sighted for Australia to accept it in good 
faith.” 

April 29.—Mr. Fadden announced that the evacuation of Greece was 
proceeding, and the troops were conducting themselves with great 
heroism in the face of heavy pressure. Many had now left Greece after 
stubbornly contesting the enemy’s advance. ‘‘Unfortunately’’, he 
went on, “‘we cannot hope to avoid casualties, and must be prepared 
for them. The nation will be told the full story at the earliest possible 
moment. Meanwhile I know that this country will wait in courage and 
resolution.” 

The Minister for External Affairs, referring to Mr. Kawai's state- 
ment, said Australia could not fail to be influenced by Mr. Matsuoka’s 
speeches of encouragement to the Axis and his congratulations on their 
victory in Greece. Australia’s paramount concern was that she was at 
war with Germany, to whom Japan had allied herself. 

Japanese spokesmen who alleged Australian mistrust and suspicion 
of Japan should know that what they called mistrust was for Austra- 
lians vigilance, which was their inescapable duty. 

The Commonwealth War Loan of £35 million was declared open. 

May 1.—It was stated that enlistments in the A.I.F. had trebled 
since the previous week. 

May 2.—The Government received news from General Blamey that 
the evacuation of the A.I.F. had been completed, and the men evacu- 
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ated estimated at 43,000 including the British and New Zealand troops. 
Three thousand who reached the beaches were not taken off; they were 
believed to include a very small percentage of Australians. The casual- 
ties were estimated at between 3,000 and 4,000. 

May 8.—The Minister for Air announced that the Government had 
decided to establish a fighter squadron to take part in the defence of 
the U.K., ultimately to be exclusively manned by Australians. 

The War Minister stated that the Australian casualties in Greece 
would probably not exceed 3,000, including missing. 

May 12.—The Cabinet approved the exchange of Ministers with 
China, and informed Chungking accordingly. 


BELGIUM 

May 10.—The Prime Minister broadcast, from London, a message 
to the nation in which he said that all the news from the occupied 
country showed that, despite the menace of complete starvation, there 
existed an unshakable resistance to the blandishments as well as to 
the threats of the invader. Of the King he said his uncompromising 
attitude was a source of inspiration to his people and a, symbol of their 
resistance. 


BULGARIA 
April 29.—Greek charges against Bulgaria, and her fee for treachery 
against her neighbours. (See Greece.) 


CANADA 

April 29.—The Finance Minister, presenting the War Budget to 
Parliament, said the total war bill for the current year was estimated at 
$1,450 million. The revenue for the year ended March 31 totalled over 
$8714 million and the deficit was $395 million. Canada had pledged her- 
self to finance the bulk of the British purchases in the country, estimated 
at $1,500 million. 

Dealing with Britain’s difficulty in obtaining Canadian dollars, he 
said her deficit in this respect was $795 million. This had been handled 
by gold shipments to the extent of 31.4 per cent, repatriation of Cana- 
dian securities held in England 42.4 per cent, and the accumulation of 
sterling balances in London 26.2 per cent. As no gold had been trans- 
lerred from London since December Canada was making Canadian 
dollars available to Britain for the full amount of her purchases there. 

Ordinary and war expenditure for 1941-42 was estimated at $1,768 
million, and revenue at $1,150 million. New and increased taxes were 
expected to provide some $300 million, and they included increases in 
income tax and in Excess Profits Duty, and a new tax on petrol and on 
travel tickets, amusements, etc. War certificates were expected to pro- 
duce $200 million. The total sum to be raised by new taxation and 
borrowing was $1,500 million, and the $1,000 million still to be found 
would have to come from the people in loans, and for this, he said, the 
help of every man, woman, and child would be required. 

May 2.—The Minister of Munitions announced that the Government 
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and the U.S. Government had established a joint Committee of 4, for 
the co-ordination of raw materials, to collect and exchange information 
about the supplies of these. 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald arrived back from a visit to the U.S.A., 
where he saw President Roosevelt, Mr. Hull, Lord Halifax, and other 
leading American and British representatives. 

May 7.—Mr. Menzies arrived in Ottawa, and said: ‘Our cause is no 
cause of Kings or Prime Ministers, of princes or potentates. It is the 
cause of the common man.” 

May 11.—The Minister of Defence broadcast to open a campaign 
calling for 32,000 recruits in the next 2 months. 





CHINA 

April 29.—Mr. Quo Tai-chi’s statement in Washington. (Se 
U.S.A.) 

May 9.—The British Ambassador told the press in Chungking that 
his Government’s policy of friendship towards China, as shown in the 
reopening of the Burma Road, remained the same, and “‘T can assure 
you that the Burma Road will remain open’. 

May 10.—Chiang Kai-shek, speaking at a farewell dinner to the U.S. 
Ambassador, said that if friendly nations helped China with war 
material and economic aid, she was ready single-handed to undertake 
the task of putting down Japan. She did not need expeditionary forces 
or naval action. If Japan managed to dispose of China she would 
certainly proceed to attack America, but at present she had neither the 
strength nor the audacity to risk a clash with her. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

April 29.—Several places in Western Hupeh and Eastern Szechwan 
Provinces were raided, including Enshih on the border, and Liangshan, 
north-east of Chungking. Two other groups of aircraft raided places in 
Hunan. 

May 3.—Chungking was raided by 80 Japanese aircraft. 

May 5.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Wenchow and 
Haimen, the latter of which was set on fire by the Japanese on leaving. 

May 8.—The Japanese were reported, in Chungking, to have 
launched a three-point drive into the Tungpeh Mts., north-west of 
Hankow. Two divisions recently concentrated in Southern Shansi 
were moving west in order to clear up Chinese troops on the north 
bank of the Yellow River. . 

May 9.—Chungking was raided by over 80 aircraft which did much 
damage. 

May 10.—A major battle was reported to be going on in the Yellow 
River area, where the Japanese were attacking the Chinese positions 
in the Chungtiao Mts. Chungking was raided again. 


SOUTH CHINA 
April 30.—Kunming was again bombed heavily by the Japanese 
Japanese forces reoccupied Swabue, and were believed to be establisi- 
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ing a permanent base. Neve men and material were reported to be 
arriving in Hainan. 

May 1.—The Japanese occupied Kiatze, in Kwangtung 25 miles 
south-east of Lukfung. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
May 1.—The new provisional Municipal Council of the Shanghai 
International Settlement met, and elected Mr. Liddell chairman. The 
Treaty Powers accepted the proposal that the Chinese members of the 
Council should consist of 2 nominees of Chungking and 2 of Nanking. 


CYPRUS 

May 1.—The Governor announced that the war was now closer to 
Cyprus and that they might be bombed, advising all who had no special 
reason to stay in the towns to go promptly to the hills, while those re- 
maining should enlist in A.R.P. services. 


- ECUADOR 


May 3.—Press reports stated that the Government had declared the 


Secretary of the German Legation to be persona non grata because he 
» refused to allow a Customs examination of a package handed to him by 


a passenger in transit at Quito air port. 


EGYPT 


April 30.—The King summoned the Prime Minister and all the 
party leaders to the Palace. 

May 4.—The Prime Minister announced that he had telegraphed to 
Rashid Ali appealing to him to settle matters ‘‘by wisdom and under- 
standing’, basing his action on the ‘‘cordial and brotherly relations 
existing between Egypt and Iraq’. ’ 

May 5.—A British spokesman in Cairo stated that Iraq was under- 
going one of its many periods of coups d’Etat. Rashid had very little of 


) the country behind him or his movement, which had been influenced by 
» Axis gold. 


EIRE 


April 30.—The Dail passed without discussion a vote of {8,383,556 
for the Army for 1941-42. The Information Bureau reported that a 


§ British aircraft crashed in Co. Leitrim that morning, and the crew baled 


out over Co. Fermanagh. 

May 7.—The Finance Minister, introducing the Budget in the Dail, 
said the deficit was £7,765,000, and he was raising income tax from 
6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. in the pound, and i imposing a 50 per cent tax on profits 
irom Sept. 1, 1939. Expenditure was estimated at £40,626,000. 


FINLAND 


April 29.—Parliament passed the Emergency Powers Bill by 149 


@yYotes to 29, giving the Government virtually dictatorial power over 
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the country’s economic life till dhs end of 1942. It also decided to float 
a second loan of 1,000 million marks. 
April 30.—Soviet report of landing of German troops. (See U.S.S.R.) 
It was stated in Helsinki that the German troops landed numbered 
only 1,300. 


FRANCE 


April 29.—Marshal Pétain received Admiral Leahy, and an official 
statement said they examined the question of food supplies. Un- 
officially it was reported that the Ambassador insisted that France 
should maintain a non-committal attitude with regard to Germany, 
and should not, by negotiations with the Germans, emphasize her breach 
with Britain. 

April 30.—A law was published adding 3 more categories of Govern- 
ment officials to those included in the law of Oct. 18 which deprived 
Jews of the right to hold important posts. The categories were N.C.O.s, 
officials controlling the finances and administration of the Services, and 
members of the Army Medical Corps and Quartermaster Corps. 

May 2.—A German Commissioner was appointed to administer the 
city of Paris, assisted by German experts. 

May 3.—Admiral Darlan went to Paris to see Abetz. An agreement 
was concluded for co-operation in the motor car industry between 
Germany, France, and Italy. The Vichy Delegate-General for National 
Labour and Equipment, announcing it over the Paris wireless, said 
there was no intention of forming a trust, and expressed satisfaction 
that France was being “‘treated on an equal footing’ by the other 
countries. The agreement would mean that 800,000 families would 
again be maintained by the motor industry. Neutral reports stated 
that the industry was engaged in turning out all sorts of mechanized 
equipment and aeroplane parts for the Germans. 

May 6.—Admiral Darlan went to Paris and, according to American 
reports, had a long conversation with Laval. 

May 7.—It was announced in Vichy that Germany had agreed to 
open the border between Occupied and Unoccupied France for the 
passage of foodstuffs, coal, iron, and other commodities, and were 
also reducing the cost of maintaining the German forces from 400 to 300) 
million francs a day. 

May 9.—Announcement of American offer to supply 2 shiploads of 
wheat monthly to unoccupied France. (See U.S.A.) 

Report of protest of Sultan of Morocco against Spanish action in 
Tangier. (See Spain.) 

De Brinon was reported (in Switzerland) to have told U.S. press- 
men in Paris that if the United States intended to occupy Dakar, it 
must do so by force of arms, “because France still possesses a fighting 
Navy capable of defending French interests wherever they may be’. 

May 10.—A court-martial at Clermont sentenced 4 soldiers to : = 
and 12 to life imprisonment for “‘aiding a foreign Power” and ‘‘suppo 
ing de Gaulle’’. 

May 11.—Reports from Free French sources stated that the Vich) 
Government were being pressed by the Germans for the use of the 
railway from Pau to Saragossa, for the passage of German troops, 
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the waa that General Franco had analy given his consent to their 
passage through Spain. 









GERMANY 


April 29.—An official delegation of the Spanish Falangist Syndicate, 
led by Sefior Merino, arrived in Berlin as the guests of Ley. 

The Borsen Zeitung published a warning of what might happen to 
ountries where foreign and domestic policies diverged from the views 
of press and public, and recalled the catastrophe of Yugoslavia. It 
remarked that Switzerland nevertheless continued to sympathize with 
the enemies of Germany. 

The appointment of General von Epp as the first Nazi Colonial 
Minister was announced. A Government spokesman stated that 
Germany had for years been making the most systematic preparations 
for the administration of a vast African empire as an adjunct to Europe. 

Conclusion of commercial agreement with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 

May 1.—A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman stated that any U.S. war 
vessel entering the blockade zone, whether alone or as part of a convoy, 
would be fired on, since Washington had admitted that the patrols were 
intended to give the British information and warnings—as much an 
act of war as actual fighting. 

May 3.—It was learnt that a new holding company had been formed 
in Berlin with a capital of 80 million marks, to control the oil companies 
in the occupied countries. 

May 4.—Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz declared that the 
Iraqi ‘‘decision’”’ had been greatly respected by all those who still kept 
a sense of honour. British arrogance and blackmail had automatically 
led to a violent reaction. Britain was now trying to insinuate that 
Axis intrigues were the cause of the trouble, but shg had now been 
taught a lesson by a small and courageous people determined not to 
tolerate the British attempt to put the whole world under British rule. 

Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag. (See Special Summary.) 

The Frankfurter Zeitung stated that “‘the end of the Balkan campaign 
signifies only a step, though an important one, towards the next goal. 
This goal is clearly Mosul, which, when taken, would provide a fresh 
source of anxiety for England”’. 

May 5.—A Government spokesman in Berlin, asked whether Ger- 
many did not expect victory during 1941, said: ‘“We are confident of 
victory; it is a secondary matter to us when it comes.” 

The Foreign Office announced that technical negotiations were going 
on with the ‘‘partners’’ over concession rights in the Petsamo nickel 
mines. 

May 7.—The Berlin radio described Mr. Stimson’s broadcast as an 
“Incendiary speech”, and said that ‘‘a citizen of the country of the 
Monroe Doctrine should understand that Europe strongly forbids all 
American interference’’. 

May 8.—A Foreign Office spokesman described Mr. Willkie’s speech 
as “‘cheap melodrama” and Mr. Stimson’s broadcast was described by 

the press as “unprecedented interference in European affairs and 
hostile to the most vital political interests of the German people’. 

May 9.—A Note was sent to Washington stating that the legislation 
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for the requisitioning of foreign ships violated international law and 
the treaty of commerce between the two countries. 

Attachment of funds of I.G. Farbenindustrie. (See U.S.A.) 

May 10.—The Secretary for Public Works announced that 8,300,009 
women were at work in factories and workshops. . 

The Volkischer Beobachter said that President Roosevelt was mainly 
responsible for the present war; ‘“‘not even Churchill bears so much 
guilt. It was Roosevelt, with his promises of help to Britain, who lit 
the conflagration. Without him Churchill would never have entered 
the British Cabinet’’. 

May 12.—The wireless bulletins contained a Nazi Party announce 
ment that Rudolf Hess had, at 6 p.m. on May 10, set off on an aeroplane 
flight from Augsburg from which he had not so far returned. As he 
was suffering from an illness of some years’ standing he had _ been 
strictly forbidden to embark on any further flying activity, but he was 
able, contrary to this command, again to come into possession of an 
aeroplane. A letter he left behind showed by its distractedness traces 
of a mental disorder and it was feared that he was a victim of halluci- 
nations. It must be considered that he either jumped out of his 
aeroplane or had met with an accident. The Fiihrer had ordered the 
arrest of his adjutants for not preventing or reporting the flight. 

Arrival of Hess in Scotland. (See Great Britain.) 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter, reporting the High Command announce- 
ment that ‘“‘the latest assaults by British bombers on residential 
quarters of German cities were severely avenged again last night’’, said: 
“Naturally the British again assert that our mass attack was indiscri- 
minate, but the High Command reports objectively that the region 
round the bend of the Thames—i.e. the centre of London’s docks and 
business quarters—was again the focus of the attacks. ... Only an 
unsoldierly natign like the British and a Government consisting of 
profiteers and adventurers like that of Churchill could expect any 
lasting advantage from assaults on the civil population... .” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


April 30.—Mr. Churchill stated in Parliament that altogether some 
60,000 men had been landed in Greece, including one Australian and 
one New Zealand division, and at least 45,000 had already been 
evacuated. Considering that the Air Force had to leave the airfields 
from which alone it could cover the retreat of the troops and that 
only a small portion of it could cover the ports of embarkation this 
must be considered remarkable. The evacuation was the first instance 
where air bombing, prolonged day after day, had failed to break the 
discipline and the order of the marching columns, who were also pursued 
by 3 German armoured divisions as well as by the whole strength o! 
the mechanized forces which could be brought to bear. 

In the actual fighting about 3,000 casualties were suffered, a ver) 
small part of the losses inflicted on the Germans. The heavy equipment 
could not be removed, but the enemy were not short of that. 

The Board of Trade announced that mainland Greece was to be 
regarded as enemy-occupied territory. 

Mr. Eden, replying to questions in Parliament, said that his informa- 
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tion was that the number of the German Armistice Commission in 
French Morocco was being increased to about 200. In the Spanish 
Zone and in Tangier there was evidence of the recent entry of a number 
of Germans and of a continuation of German propaganda. The 
Government had tried to open the eyes of the French Government to 
the danger which the German infiltration in North Africa presented to 
them. 

The Foreign Secretary told the House that on April 21 the Greek 
Government had handed the Minister in Athens a Note informing him 
that their Army had reached a state of exhaustion, and also found 
itself deprived of certain reserves of ammunition, motorized vehicles, 
and aircraft, with which in any case, it was inadequately supplied 
from the outbreak of war. The Army was therefore quite unable to 
render any more assistance to their allies, and the Imperial Forces, 
on their side, had absolute need for the assistance of the Greek Army. 
In these conditions a continuance of the struggle would only bring 
about the collapse of the latter, and bloodshed useless to the Allied 
forces. The Government was accordingly obliged to state that the 
withdrawal of the Expeditionary Force in time seemed to be rendered 
necessary by the circumstances and by the interests common to the 
struggle. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Regent had entered 
Kotor harbour on April 26 and an officer had landed and called on 
the Italian naval officer in command. As a result an Italian army 
staff officer had been taken on board the submarine as a hostage 
while the British officer went in search of Mr. Ronald Campbell, the 
Minister to Yugoslavia. Nine hours after her arrival Regent was 
attacked by 2 dive-bombers, and when 2 officers and a petty officer 
had been slightly wounded she decided to leave, which she did safely, 


| negotiating 2 mine-fields, with the Italian officer on board. 


It was learnt that Mr. Campbell had left Kotor 2 days earlier, and 


» was at Durazzo. 


May 1.—Lord Beaverbrook was appointed Minister of State, and 
Col. Moore-Brabazon Minister of Aircraft Production. Mr. F. J. 


» Leathers was appointed Minister of Shipping and of Transport, and 
} created a Peer. Mr. R. H. Cross was appointed High Commissioner 


in Australia. 
May 2.—An appeal was broadcast from London in Arabic to the 


» people of Iraq to disown Rashid Ali and the few military leaders who 


had sought a quarrel with England and betrayed the interests of their 
country. Rashid was ready to extend the war to Iraq at the bidding of 


| the Axis and would bring untold misery to the country unless he was 


quickly repudiated. 
The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that navicerts would 


) in future be necessary for all seaborne goods consigned to Iraq or Iran 
» via the Persian Gulf from neutral countries outside Europe. As from 
» May 15 all ships sailing to ports in the Persian Gulf and all sailing from 
; there to neutral ports would require navicerts. 


May 3.—Mr. Menzies left for New York, via Lisbon. 
rhe Admiralty announced that enemy ships had been warned that 


: . the signal ‘“‘W.B.A.”’ was made to them - British ships they would 


be fired on if they attempted to scuttle them 
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Mr. Churchill broadcast a message to the Polish cousins in which he 
paid a warm tribute to their determination not to compromise the 
honour of their country, and to their self-sacrifice and unity, and cop. 
cluded by saying that “‘the day will dawn, perhaps sooner than we noy 
have a right to hope, when the insane attempt to found a Prussiay 
domination on racial hatred, on the armoured vehicle, on the secret 
police, on the alien overseer, and on still more filthy quislings will . 
like a monstrous dream. In that morning of hope and freedom . 
that is noble and fearless in the New World as well as in the Old W on 
will salute the rise of Poland to be a nation once again’’. . 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, speaking of the evacuation of the 
forces from Greece, described it as “almost a miracle’’ that only 2 
destroyers were lost. 

May 5.—The Government received an offer from Turkey of media- 
tion in the dispute with Iraq, but declined it, and pointed out that a 
essential prerequisite to any negotiations was the withdrawal oi 
Iraqi troops from Habbaniya. 

The Treasury announced an Order excluding Iraq from the sterling 
area. 

May 6.—Mr. Eden moved a vote of confidence in the Government’ 
conduct of the war in the House of Commons, and reviewed events in 
relation to the hostilities in the East. He said the Greek Government 
declared, on Feb. 8, that they would resist German aggression, and that 
Greece’s fate was united with Britain’s. They asked what help England 
could give, but this was no cry for help, but a statement of the Greek 
position and a request that Britain should state hers. 

He found on reaching Cairo that the Commanders of the three Ser- 
vices in the Middle East were in agreement about the help to be given 
to Greece. It was considered that the forces to be left in Cyrenaica 
would be sufficient to meet any threat that could be expected to 
develop there. He went to Athens on Feb. 22, when the King and the F% 
Prime Minister at once made it clear that Greece would resist German FF 


aggression, even if they had to rely only on their own forces. He told Fp 


the Greek Government what forces could be made available by the — 
Middle East command, and the possibilities of holding the Aliakmon ff 
Line were discussed. The Greeks knew the risks, but they thought 
that Line offered a reasonable chance of holding the German advance 


The alternatives of fighting on the Metaxas Line or the Struma Line Dyn; 


were abandoned. General Smuts, whom they saw in Cairo, also agreed f 
in the decision to aid Greece. 

It was of the utmost importance to learn the intentions of Yugo- 
slavia. They were assured that a German attack would be resisted, but 


they needed a common plan. One brief staff conversation was held, F%: 


but without substantial result. No urgent effort was made to get the 
Army ready until after the coup d'état, when it was already too late tv 
effect the necessary concentrations. 

During their stay in the Middle East they had many contacts wit 
Turkish Ministers, who were informed of every step taken, and he 
expressed his complete confidence in their loyalty to the alliance. 

Referring to the trouble in Iraq, Mr. Eden recalled that it was Great 


Britain which had given Iraq her independence and assisted her to | Mir 


make it good. They were grateful for the offer of the good offices of the f 
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urkish and Egyptian Governments, but they insisted on two things: 
he withdrawal of troops from Habbaniyah, and the cessation of 
hostilities against the British forces. He added that no people had more 
eason to fear the Axis victory than those who dwelt in Arab lands, 
nd many distinguished Arab leaders were aware of that fact. 

May 7—The Government secured a vote of confidence by 447 
‘otes to 3. Mr. Churchill’s speech. (See Special Summary.) 

May 8.—A new seafaring men’s charter was announced providing 
or continuity of employment, longer leave on pay, payment of wages 


Bvhile awaiting appointment to a ship, the formation of a Merchant 


javy Reserve pool of officers and men, and the registration of all men 
‘ho had served at sea within the past 5 years. To prevent unemploy- 
ient every officer and man at the end of an engagement would pass 
nutomatically into the pool unless he had been re-engaged by the same 
pmployer. 

A White Paper was published containing 4 secret German documents 
seized at Svolvaer during the raid on the Lofoten Islands. They con- 
ained detailed instructions issued by the Army H.Q. in Norway 
egarding control of the press and other functions normally performed 
yy civilians. They also covered the conduct of soldiers towards 
he inhabitants and the Security Police. 

It was stated in London that the figures of ship sinkings given by 
n Isolationist in America on the alleged authority of the Chief of 
he Maritime Commission were not correct, but even if they were, 
hey would give a totally false picture of the seriousness of the situation. 
‘essels carrying finished war material were provided with the greatest 
possible protection available, but it should be remembered that, while 
nircraft and tanks were of greater immediate importance than any- 
hing else no use could be made of either if food supplies failed. 

May 9.—Assurance to China of continued friendship and determina- 
ion to keep open the Burma Road. (See China.) 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for April were 
) British ships, of 293,089 tons; 43 Allied, of 189,473 tons; and 3 
eutral, of 5,562 tons, a total of 106 ships of 488,124 tons. The figures 


Bncluded 187,054 tons, mostly Greek, sunk in the air attacks on Greek 


The enemy losses in the 6 weeks March 26 to May 10 were esti- 


Mmated at 612,000 tons. 
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Lord Croft stated at Bournemouth that the casualties in Greece 


May 10.—The Prime Minister sent messages of sympathy and 
‘heouragement to the Prime Ministers of Belgium and The Nether- 
Jands and the Foreign Minister of Luxemburg on the anniversary of 
the attacks on their countries, thanking them for the resistance they 


Pad offered and were still offering. 


May 12.—It was announced from 10 Downing Street that Rudolf 
Hess, Hitler's Deputy, had landed by parachute near Glasgow. A 
Messerschmitt 110 crashed there during the night of May 10, with its 


, ‘guns unloaded, and afterwards a German officer was found suffering 
real 


rom a broken ankle. He was taken to hospital in Glasgow, where he 


Mirst gave his name as Horn, but later declared he was Hess, and 


= 
co 


produced various photographs of himself at different ages. These 
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were deemed to be photographs of Hess by people who knew fi 
personally, and an officer of the Foreign Office who was close 
acquainted with him before the war had been sent up by air 
see him. 


GREECE 


April 29.—The Germans were reported to have set up a pupp 
Government in Athens under General Tsolakoglu, who broadcast ; 
proclamation appealing to soldiers and citizens to cease all oppositia 
to the Germans and charging the Royal Family with a cowardly flight 
from the country, so that the King had forfeited the right to represey 
the nation. 

The Minister to Bulgaria, who had reached Istanbul, made a stat, 
ment for the British press in which he pointed out that it was the thin 
time in 30 years that the Bulgarian people, without cause or provoce 
tion, had attacked Greece and Yugoslavia. In 1913 and 1915, move 
by hatred and greed, she did at least fight to get what she considered 
her due, but this time she did not even fire a shot. The Bulgaria 
troops marched like valets behind their German masters to collect thei, 
price of their treachery. In spite of repeated assurances by M. Filoi 
the latest on March 1, Bulgaria had occupied Yugoslav Macedonia 
Greek Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia, and the districts of Florim 
and Castoria. Her press admitted that there was not one Bulgarian in 
the Greek areas occupied. 

The German force which passed through Bulgaria was estimated at 
20 to 25 divisions, making about 50 if those invading Yugoslavia 
were added. Their losses were believed to be anything from 50,000 ti 
80,000. The Germans made no secret of the fact that their aim now 
was Egypt. Large numbers of sailors and marines had been concentrate( 
in Bulgaria, apparently to occupy the Aegean islands. 

Apmil 30.—Note to the British Government on April 21 advocating 
withdrawal of the Imperial Forces. (See Great Britain.) 

May 1.—The Secretary-General of the National Confederation «i 
Greek Labour, in a May Day manifesto, said Greece had lost all but 
her honour and her islands, and called on comrades of all neutral 
nations to show their solidarity with the Greek civilian population i 
their distress. He assured British and Allied Labour that Greece, fo 
all her wounds, was not dead, but would fight on in the certainty 0 
ultimate victory. 

May 2.—A decree was issued dismissing 6 generals, including 
General Tsolakoglu, for violating their oath and failing in their duty 
towards their King, country, and Government, and in the case 0/3 
of them, for signing an armistice without authorization. 

May 3.—The Germans held a “victory parade” in Athens during 
which the people were not allowed in the streets in the centre of the city 
Italian troops were greeted with whistling and booing. r 

May 5.—The Prime Minister and War Minister, in an Order of tht f 
Day, said the King and Government had decided that the Allied forces 
in Crete should be placed under a single command, and that Genera 
B. C. Freyberg had been appointed C.-in-C. 
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Turkish ee stated that Western Thrace ane Eastern Macedonia 
ere occupied by Bulgarian troops, who were systematically pillaging 
th Greeks and Moslems. 

May 6.—The Government announced that their submarines and 
her units of the Fleet which could do so had joined the British Fleet. 

{ the 10 destroyers, 3 were sunk by German bombers, and all the 
wiliary vessels, over 30 in number, and the 5 hospital ships, had been 
nk. 

A statement was also issued regarding the raids on Greek towns, 
me of which were completely destroyed by indiscriminate bombing, 
companied by machine-gunning of women and children. At Trikkala 
000 people were killed, and thousands of civilians also at Lamia and 

the ports (Volos, Chalcis, Patras, Preveza, Missolonghi, Nauplia, 
alamata, etc.). 

May 7.—It was learnt that the death of M. Korizis on April 18 was 
1c result of his own action, owing to his belief that he had failed in his 
bsk. In the middle of April the Under-Secretary of War had ordered 
rge numbers of soldiers not with the armies to be given 2 months’ 
ave, and the Under-Secretaries of Marine and Air sanctioned similar 
featist measures. On April 17 the Government spokesman, in a 
‘Mroadcast, clearly foreshadowed the collapse of Greek resistance, and 

the 18th General Papagos gave the Cabinet a very unfavourable 
pport on the military situation. 

The Athens radio announced that the former Premiers, Generals 
angalos and Gonatas, and several other distinguished Greeks had 
dhered to the Tsolakoglu régime, and to have declared that the former 
overnment did wrong in ‘‘declaring war on Germany”. 

The German authorities ordered all British, Allied, and North and 
outh American subjects to report to the Ministry of Public Security. 
May 8.—It was learnt that a Free Greek radio station had been 
tablished in Cairo. 

The puppet Premier Tsolakoglu gave an interview to the Borsen 
eitung in which he was reported to have said that ‘‘from the very 
itset I and my colleagues of the Epirus Army opposed the policy of 
he refugee Government, because we were convinced that a war against 
bermany was senseless and hopeless. We were firmly convinced of the 
Reich's decisive victory, and we believe also that Germany’s noble- 
indedness respects brave men and has always reverenced Greek 
lture’”. He declared that the majority of the people approved of 
he European “‘new order’’. 

The Minister of Labour stated, in Canea, that all the working 
bopulation of his country had been ordered to report within 24 hours 
) the German Command for work, especially in heavy industry, 
herever they might be sent, even outside the country. 

May 9.—The arrest was reported, from Turkish sources, of General 
apagos, M. Mavroudis, Secretary of State in the Foreign Ministry, and 
ther Secretaries of State. 


CELAND 


May 1.—The Communist paper Thjodviljinn was suppressed for 
citing the workers to sabotage and the editors were deported. It had 
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supported a Comstunniat satengt to pedal unrest among the troop 
and had started agitation among the workers employed by them. 


INDO-CHINA 
May 6.—Signature of 2 economic agreements with Japan. (Sy 


Japan.) 
May 9.—Signature of Treaty with Thailand and protocols wit 
Japan. (See Japan.) 


IRAN 


May 4.—Reports from American sources stated that some 6,(\i) 
German ‘“‘tourists” had arrived in the country. 


IRAQ 


May 1.—It was learnt that the Government had refused permission 
for further British troops to land at Basra until those already arrive 
had passed through and out of the country. Concentrations of Ira 
troops took place round the R.A.F. aerodrome at Habbaniya (60 mils 
west of Baghdad) and the Commanding Officer was reported to have 
made demands to the Air Officer Commanding objecting to the cor 
tinuance of training so long as the British Government failed to keep 
the Treaty, as the Iraq Government interpreted it. 

May 2.—The troops round Habbaniya opened fire on the Canton 
ment, and the British forces replied. The British Embassy asked that 
the Iraq forces should be withdrawn, but instead they were reinforced 
The Iraqi air force attempted to raid the aerodrome, but without efiect 
Rashid Ali was reported to have appealed to Germany for help, ani 
the Government issued a statement declaring that the British troop 
fired first, forcing them to take defensive measures. ‘ 

Rashid also issued a manifesto accusing Great Britain of violatin§ 
the Treaty by landing a second contingent of troops before the firsf 
had left the country, and declaring that the Government had taken lf 
measures to meet possible developments. “‘The people of Iraq wil 
never bow to the will of foreign Powers. It is a holy struggle for the 
independence of Iraq.” ; 

British appeal to the people of Iraq and announcement re navicerif 
for shipments there. (See Great Britain.) f 

May 3.—The R.A.F. bombed the forces round Habbaniya, silencing} 
some of the guns. 

The Government claimed to have seized all the oil wells and refinerisf 
in the Mosul area and also all stations along the pipe-line to Palestin 
They also claimed to have destroyed 26 aircraft in their air attaci 
on Habbaniya and in fighting the same day. 

May 4. —The Regent sent, from Palestine, a proclamation saying hi 
was returning “‘to restore the tarnished honour” of the country, af 
calling upon all true sons of Iraq to ‘drive out this band of traitos} 
and restore to our beloved country true liberty and independence 
He declared that ‘‘a group of military tyrants, aided and abetted bif { 
Rashid Ali and other ill-disposed persons bought by foreign gold, havey 
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by force thrust me from my sacred 1 duties as guardian of my nephew, 
your beloved young King”’. 

May 5.—The Baghdad wireless stated, according to Turkish sources, 
that leaflets dropped by British aircraft had threatened that official 
buildings in the city would be bombed unless resistance to the British 
troops ceased, and that the reply was made that, in that case, Iraqi 
aircraft would bomb British residences. 

May 8.—Reports reached Cairo that Rashid Ali had fled from 
Baghdad, following demonstrations against his Government; also that 
Tewfik Suweidi Bey, the former Foreign Minister, had left for Amman 
to meet the Emir Abdul ah. 

May 9.—An official statement said that Rashid had left Baghdad 
to inspect camps and airfields. 

Reports from the frontier stated that the larger part of the Iraqi 
Army had not taken part in the fighting. Rashid had the northern 
army with him, but was not in touch with the border battalions in 
the south and on the frontiers. The forces under his control were 
estimated at about 30,000. According to reports from Indian sources 
the people of Iraq had shown no inclination to take part in the move- 
ment against Britain. 

The commanders of the Imperial forces were understood to have 
received the most explicit orders to avoid doing any injury to civilians 
or their property and to keep the fighting away from the holy places 
if possible. 

May 12.—Recognition of the Government by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. (See U.S.S.R.) 


ITALY 

May 3.—The Rome wireless announced that arms had been going to 
Iraq from Germany for several months. 

The papers announced the annexation of Ljubljana province to the 
Kingdom of Italy. The Giornale d’Italia explained that the territory 
could not be included in the new State of Croatia, which was ‘“‘jealous 
of the homogeneity of its population’. The News Agency stated that 
the province would have its own Statute, and enjoy a certain autonomy 
adapted to the Slav character of the population. 

May 9.—It was announced in Rome that the casualties on all 
fronts in April, plus those not included in previous lists, were 5,884 
killed, 17,976 wounded, and 75,058 missing. 

Naval casualties were 39 killed, 155 wounded, and 392 missing. 

Reports from U.S. sources stated that Rome University had been 
closed owing to student demonstrations against Germany. 


JAPAN 

April 29.—A military review on the occasion ot the Emperor’s 
40th birthday was attended by the Diplomatic Corps with the excep- 
tion of the British, who absented themselves in order to avoid being 
with the Axis representatives. They refused a place among the neutrals, 
who were placed behind the Germans and Italians. 

May 1.—Kokumin Shimbun stated that ‘‘it is absolutely necessary 

D 
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to suppress aid to Chiang Kai-shek from Britain, the United States, 
and other third Powers in order to settle the hostilities in China”. 
If they continued this aid unmindful of the world situation there would 
be “‘no other course for Japan than to plunge into a firm, final step to 
attain our objectives’. 

May 5.—Mr. Matsuoka told the press that he did not support a 
suggestion, made in Tokyo, that he should fly to the United States 
in an effort to ease the tension in the Pacific, since he already well 
understood the current situation there, adding: “I would rather 
desire that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull could visit Japan to see the 
actual situation in Japan.’ Their policy towards America was entirely 
peaceful, but, “if, however, the sincere wish and attitude of the 
Japanese is not understood in the United States, that cannot be helped”. 
He also stated, of the Pact with Russia, that it ‘‘killed 5 birds with one 
stone”’. 

May 6.—Two agreements were signed for economic collaboration 
with Indo-China. The first provided for reciprocal national treatment 
as the basis of the arrangements for residence and navigation and most- 
favoured nation treatment for the entry, establishment, acquisition, 
and possession of all property, the conduct of trade, etc. Indo-China 
agreed to admit Japanese capital for the development of agriculture 
and mining. The second provided for reciprocal m.-f.-n. treatment on 
Customs and tariffs, but Indo-China agreed to admit Japan’s principal 
products either duty free or subject to reduced duties, and other 
concessions. 

May 9.—The Treaty between Indo-China and Thailand was signed 
in Tokyo; also two protocols between Japan, France, and Thailand 
respectively, by which Japan guaranteed the settlement as “definite 
and unalterable’. France and Thailand undertook not to enter into 
any agreements for political, economic, or military co-operation with a 
third Power directed against Japan. 

By the Treaty France ceded to Thailand the districts of Paklay 
and Bassac and the greater part of Cambodia, and the latter area 
was to be demilitarized. Thailand undertook to pay France 6 million 
piastres in 6 yearly instalments for the cession. 





MEXICO ; 

April 30.—The Foreign Minister announced that he had been 
informed officially that the Italian Government had seized 3 Mexican 
tankers of 10,000 tons at Genoa in retaliation for the seizure of 1) 
Italian ships in Mexican ports. 

May 5.—The Government were reported to have purchased, for 
re-sale to Great Britain, the whole oil output of 40 independent pro- 
ducers in the Tampico area. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

April 29.—Reports reaching London stated that German orders 
to the value of a million guilders (say £170,000) had recently been 
placed with Dutch factories for goods for Germany. The Treasury 
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had to provide the funds to pay the men employed. The number of 
Dutch workmen in Germany was estimated at 118,000, but the Germans 
were reported to be dissatisfied with their output. 

May 1.—Mussert, in a May Day address, said that the prosperity 
of Europeans would be immense after they had found one another, 
‘particularly when the Teutonic nations meet in one great community 
of labour. The leaders striving for this great plan, this German idea, 
are Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini’. 

May 10.—Queen, Wilhelmina broadcast a message to the nation 
on the anniversary of the German invasion in which she said Hitler 
had never succeeded in invading the Dutch spirit. In occupied and 
unoccupied territory there was but one conviction—tesistance must be 
absolute; no negotiation or compromise was possible with an enemy 
who had introduced the lie and the myth as a main instrument of his 
policy, and whose false rule depended on the machinations of a secret 
State police. 

The Empire stood fast, and daily Dutch ships left port laden with 
war materials for the Allied cause, while in Holland itself the people 
had found other ways to hamper the invader. She expressed her 
gratitude to the British people and to America, where the people were 
labouring to equip them for the fight, showing their deep understanding 
of the world situation by supplying all the needs of the people already 
| fighting against aggression. 


NEW ZEALAND 

April 29.—The War Council heard a statement from the Prime 
Minister, who declared that the decision to send troops to Greece was 
» reached ‘‘after a most able and accurate appreciation of the situation’, 
) and then adopted a resolution expressing full support of the Govern- 
™ ment’s action. 

May 2.—The Prime Minister received a cable from Crete stating 
that the New Zealand division in Greece had been kept intact except 
for the loss of stragglers. The losses were estimated at 100 to 200 
killed, 500 to 600 wounded, and about 800 missing. 


' NORTHERN RHODESIA 

May 5.—It was announced that the Government had offered to 
® present £296,000 to the British Exchequer for the war, of which £50,000 
was for fighter aircraft. 


NORWAY 

May 1.—Terboven, in a May Day address, complained that ‘‘the 
English disease’ was widespread in the country, declaring that “‘even 
the Norwegian anglophiles cannot persuade us that the wheel of history 
@will turn backwards. ... Of course I can forbid no one to bank on a 
British victory, but I warn you urgently against acting in accordance 
with such hopes’’. 
= May 8.—It was learnt that a German court-martial had sentenced 

to death 6 persons arrested after the Lofoten raid, and a policeman, 
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who captured a police chief who was taken to England, to imprisonment 
for life. 

Publication in London of German documents seized in the raid. 
(See Great Britain.) 


PALESTINE 

May 1.—The Executive of the Jewish Agency and General Council 
of Palestine Jews issued an appeal to all single men from 20 to 30 to 
volunteer with the British forces, declaring that ‘‘the approach of the 
war to our shores imposes a sacred duty on every available man to ofier 
his services for the country’s defence’. 

Reports from French sources stated that 5 transports had arrived at 
Haifa with war material for Basra. 

May 10.—An ordinance was enacted making British subjects and 
Palestinian citizens eligible for the Palestine Volunteer Force, formed to 
“assist the Regular Forces with all measures required for the defence 
of Palestine, within or beyond its borders, or ensuring internal 
security’. 

The Jewish Agency announced that nearly 10,000 Jews from the 
country were already serving in various units of the British forces. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

May 6.—The President sent a special message to the National 
Assembly saying that “‘the trend of events seems to point strongly to 
the possibility of American entry in the world war. If such a situation 
should arise it goes without saying that the Philippines would be 
involved directly”’. 


POLAND 
May 3.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast on the anniversary of National 
Day. (See Great Britain.) 


PORTUGAL 

April 30.—A fourth shipload of troops left the Tagus f for the Azores, 
with A.A. guns. 

May 3.—The Government were reported to have stationed some 
50,000 troops along the Spanish frontier. 

May 5.—A transport left Lisbon for the Cape Verde Islands. 

May 9.—The Prime Minister, in a Note referring to American reports 
of a German intention to occupy the Azores and the Cape Verde 
Islands, as well as Portugal itself, declared that, first, “‘up to the present 
there has been no request or suggestion whatever regarding the 
eventual use of ports or bases on Portuguese coasts or islands by any 
belligerent or other Power; second, the Government, in order to affirm 
their sovereignty in terms of power to resist any attack, however un 
likely, are concerning themselves with the defence of the three Atlantic 
archipelagos and reinforcing the existing garrisons”. 


RUMANIA 
May 5.—Free Rumanians formed, in London, a permanent organiza 
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tion to enlist the collaboration of Rumanians all over the world in the 
fight for freedom. Jt was linked with the organized democratic forces 
of opposition in Rumania and with Rumanians in the U.S.A. 

May 10.—Demonstrations took place in Bucarest University, and 
students sang banned patriotic songs. It was learnt that King Carol 
had arrived in Bermuda. 

May 11.—The Ministry of Education threatened to close all univer- 
sities if the persons responsible for the demonstrations were not 
denounced within 2 days. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


May 10.—Reports reaching Cairo stated that King Ibn Saud had 
informed Rashid Ali that he could not give him any kind of assistance 
or protection. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


May 3.—General Smuts announced in Parliament that South 
African troops were to be sent from Abyssinia to the Western Desert 
as soon as they could be spared and that part of the Air Force was on 
its way to Egypt. ‘‘The setback which has been suffered by the British 
forces in Libya’, he said, ‘‘presents us with a task with which we shall 
have to grapple.’”’ He warned the House that Nazi ambitions were 
world-wide. 

May 5.—General Smuts told the Senate that the day must surely 


© come when America, Britain, and the Commonwealth of Nations, 


including South Africa, must be very much closer than in the past. 


SPAIN 


April 30.—It was learnt that the Council of Grandees had held a 
meeting in Madrid for the first time since the fall of the Monarchy in 
April, 1931. The Duke of Alba was elected doyen. 

May 2.—The anniversary of the rising against Napoleon in 1808 was 
celebrated with a military parade in Madrid, and a speech by Sefior 
Sufer, who said that just as Spain did not wish to be French in 1808 
so, in July, 1936, she did not wish to be Russian or English. He asked 
what rights had those to speak in its defence who for over 200 years 
had oppressed the country, saying ‘‘the same plutocratic democracy 
which has denied Spain all now wishes to reproduce it with the sar- 


® castic pretext of saving us. And what it does now is to launch rumours 
# of tendentious news... that we are signing what we are not signing. 


We are tranquil. Spain by her own free will has her own foreign policy 
... She is master of her own destiny’. 

Reports from French sources stated that General Franco had 
rejected another German request to aliow troops to go through Spain; 
also that the Germans had made all preparations for occupying Portu- 
gal and attacking Gibraltar, including the concentration of important 
lorces between Bordeaux and Bayonne. 

May 6.—Col. Galarza, a leader of,the Falangist Militia, was appointed 
Minister of the Interior. 
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May 8. rn stated that “the iiiae ‘adil niall British 
Empire is trying to shake Spanish solidarity and unity by means of 
propaganda”’. 

May 9.—T he Foreign Minister was reported to have received from 
the French Ambassador a copy of a protest by the Sultan of Morocco 
against the Spanish action at Tangier, as “‘a unilateral action contrary 
to international law’. 

May 10.—The decree of May 1 removing the censorship from the 
Falangist press was rescinded. It was announced that new appoint- 
ments had been made to the civil governorships of 8 districts (Madrid, 
Cadiz, the Balearic Islands, Segovia, Salamanca, Cuenca, Cordoba, 
and Zamora). The Governor of Madrid, a son of Primo de Rivera, 
was replaced by Sefior Figueroa. Several officials were also changed, 
including the Chief of the Diplomatic Cabinet, the Under-Secretary 
of the Interior, the Chief of Police, and the General Secretary of Police. 

May 12.—The appointment was announced of General Luis Orgaz 
as High Commissioner of Morocco and C.-in-C. of the Army there, in 
succession to Generals Ascensio and Ponte, who became respectively 
Head of the Army Staff in Madrid and Commander of the Sev ille 
garrison. General Davila became Chief of the Headquarters Staff. 


SWEDEN 


May 3.—The Foreign Minister, in a broadcast, said the Government 
considered that by agreeing to German military transit they had not 
overstepped the border of neutrality. Sweden was sending normal 
deliveries of iron ore to Germany, and was receiving fuel, etc., at 
present vitally important to her. The task of their foreign policy above 
all discussion was the preservation of independence and external and 
internal liberty, and their standpoint of keeping the country outside 
the war of the Great Powers had been expressly acknowledged by the 
belligerents. 


SYRIA 


May 6.—Reports from French (Paris) sources stated that large 
demonstrations had taken place at Damascus, and the British Consulate 
had been attacked by the Syrians, ‘‘who desired to see Britain expelled 
from the Arab world”’. 

French officials at Beirut ‘denied that any German aircraft had 
landed at Syrian airports, or that Syria had granted a passage for 
Axis forces across the country. 


TANGIER 


May 5.—The Spanish authorities took over the Customs 
May 9.—Report of protest by the Sultan of Morocco against the 
Spanish action. (See Spain.) 


TRANSJORDAN 


May 9,—Reports reaching Syria stated that the Emir had been shot 
and seriously wounded. The reports were not confirmed. 
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TURKEY 

April 29.—Aksam stated that if Germany attacked Turkey the 
battle would not be easy for her: ‘‘Turks will die joyfully for their 
liberty.” 

[t was learnt that a commercial agreement had been concluded with 

Germany, providing for the supply of Turkish tobacco up to a value of 
(T.10 million in exchange for machinery and arms. 
* May 1.—Yeni Sabah pointed out that Britain’s guarantee to Greece 
was given 2 years ago, but when the Greek hour of need came she could 
send only 2 or 3 divisions. The British Empire accused rather than 
excused itself by saying that there were not any more troops to spare 
in Egypt, and the writer declared that 500,000 men could have been 
spared for the Middle East without jeopardizing the safety of England 
and that these would have made all the difference. 

May 3.—Neutral reports stated that all classes between 25 and 45 
had been called up; also that in the Istanbul area all non-Moslems of 
military age had been mobilized. 

{ksam declared that Turkey’s friendship for Britain and her fidelity 
to the alliance remained unchanged. 

May 5.—The Government were understood to have offered their 
| mediation in the Iraq dispute provided both sides wished for it. British 
reply. (See Great Britain.) 

The Angora wireless reported that the Baghdad wireless station had 
» announced the dropping of leaflets over Baghdad by British aircraft 
warning the people that if resistance to the British troops continued 
official buildings in the city would be bombed. 

Yeni Sabah urged the Iraqis to turn out the usurpers led by Rashid 
» and reminded them that they owed their independence to Great Britain. 
» The Vatan stated that the men who now claimed to be the leaders of 
| Iraq were alone responsible for the present events; ‘‘in their hatred of 

Great Britain they betrayed the cause of Iraq and of all countries that 
) love freedom’. Aksam stated that the Iraqi Government were 
- actually an instrument of Germany. 

' May 7.—It was stated in Angora that the Government’s offer of 
| mediation was made on the request of the Iraqi Minister to Turkey 
(a brother of Rashid Ali). 

May 8.—Mr. Eden’s speech was described in Angora as a fair state- 
» ment of the political and military events which led up to the conquest 
» of Greece, as it made it clear that it was Yugoslav unpreparedness 
» which was chiefly responsible. It was pointed out that Turkish inter- 
vention could not have saved either country, but would have hazarded 
» the defence of Turkey, which held the more important position from 
_ the point of view of the grand strategy of the war. 
| May 9.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister received the 
Iraqi Minister of Defence, who was believed to have explained the 
Iraqi case and to have tried to secure Turkish support. It was generally 
) understood in Angora that he had come there chiefly to see the German 
» Ambassador. 


, U.S.A. 


| .lpril 29.—The Chief of Naval Operations, speaking in Washington, 
Said the neutrality patrols were operating at some points 2,000 miles 
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from American shores. He described the sort of balanced Fleet towards 
which they were aiming, and then said, ‘‘substantial portions of the 
entire programme are ahead of schedule; we must be prepared to share 
our resources and this we will do within the limits of our security”. 

The Navy Department was responsible for the following: ‘‘That your 
ships will roll down to Rio and back with no enemy molesting them but 
winter and rough weather; that your tankers will bring Texas gasoline 
up to serve New Jersey filling-stations undisturbed; that your freighters 
will put out and return from Sidney and Singapore, from Batavia and 
Manila and Hong-kong with unbroached cargoes; and, finally, that 
American nations will proceed on their legitimate affairs to the end 
of the earth and back, no man making them afraid.” 

President Roosevelt told the press that U.S. warships might enter the 
“combat zones’, if necessary, in the interests of the defence of the 
Western Hemisphere. He emphasized that the patrol operations 
would go as far as necessary into the high seas for this purpose. The 
area of combat activities delineated by Germany round the British Isles 
had nothing to do with American warships; they could go into it if 
necessary, but that did not mean they were going in. 

It was announced that, by the intervention of President Roosevelt, 
the strike in the soft coal industry had ended the previous evening 
with the agreement of the owners to increase wages by $1 a day. 

Mr. Quo Tai-chi, who was in Washington on his way to Chungking 
called on Mr. Hull, and afterwards-told the press that China would 
never consent to a negotiated peace; also that she had received from 
Moscow certain reassurances as to the continuance of material aid 
China’s war production was increasing, but her need of the moment 
was aeroplanes and more aeroplanes. 

April 30.—President Roosevelt wrote to the Chairman of the U.S 
Maritime Commission asking it to obtain the service of at least 2 million 
tons of merchant shipping to be used to supply “‘all-out aid to demo- 
cracies’’. He also said that the merchant fleet must be extended faster 
than was planned so that more ships might be available to carry food 
and munitions to the democracies of the world. 

He broadcast an appeal to the country to support the campaign 
for the sale of new defence stamps and bonds and ‘“‘join this all-out 
effort to perpetuate democracy”’. 

Col. Knox told the press that the entire Atlantic Fleet was engaged F 
on patrol work; also that, though no combatant ships were at present 
available for transfer to Britain, more ‘‘mosquito-boats’’ would be 
turned over as they were completed. 

The President of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce told the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce that the aircraft industry had been asked 
to build 44,000 military aeroplanes, of which 16,000 were for Brita 
and Canada. In 1940 nearly 6,000 had been built, and since July 
1940 nearly 6,000, and the output curve had been accelerating steadily 
reaching 1,200 in March. ' 

They were very near the British and German monthly productioi 
estimated at 1,500 each. In 20 months since the war began nearly 3,5!" 
aeroplanes ordered by Britain had been exported. The estimated out § 
put for 1942 was to be 30,000 aircraft. Pp 

May 1.—The Maritime Commission took measures to place 5 
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tankers of over 5,000 tons in the service of Britain within a few days. 
They would be used outside the war zone, operating from oil-producing 
countries in northern South America to New York. 

The commander of the North Atlantic Naval Coastal Frontier told 
the New York State Chamber of Commerce that they must make their 
potential aid to Britain a fact, and that “‘if that means convoys then 
we must convoy’. 

Mr. Willkie, writing in Collier’s Weekly, urged Americans not to be 
afraid. “If we help Britain to the limit we may become involved in 
hostilities. If we do not help her at all we also may become involved 
in hostilities. If we do not help her to such extent that she survives it is 
my judgment that we inevitably be drawn into the war.’’ He advocated 
aid to Britain ‘‘until it hurts’ with ships loaded with ever-increasing 
production from the factories and farms. 

The Senate passed the ‘‘Two-ocean’’ Navy Bill, providing for ex- 
penditure of $3,500 million. 

May 2.—President Roosevelt stated that he had written to the heads 
of the Office of Production Management urging them to take steps to 
see that all machines working on war material were working 24 hours a 
day and 7 days a week. He said that every useful or potentially useful 
machine tool and machine should be made available for defence work 
and the entire country should be canvassed again for skilled workers to 
operate the machines on an all-out basis. The ever-increasing demands 
for munitions, etc. ‘‘caused by the critical situation confronting our 
nation’”’ required that no machine should be idle. 

Mr. Roosevelt entertained Lord Halifax and Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald. 

May 3.—Col. Knox told an Army review that in 90 days’ time the 
country would be producing more fighting equipment than any other 
country in the world. 

A Vichy report that 26 U.S. ships laden with war equipment had 
reached Suez was stated in Washington to be “‘quite possibly true’. 
The Navy Department stated only that ‘‘no U.S. ships are employed in 
convoy duty’’. 

May 4.—President Roosevelt, speaking at the dedication of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s birthplace as a national shrine, said they were there to 
bear witness to the faith in freedom and democracy that was in them— 
‘a faith that we have fought for before, and a faith we are ever ready 
to fight for again’. Eulogizing Wilson’s belief in the unyielding strength 
of the things of the spirit, he said “‘those who place reliance on the sword 
will inevitably perish by the sword in the end’’. Wilson had also “‘taught 
that democracy could not survive in isolation. We applaud his 
judgment. We applaud his faith’. 

May 5.—The Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives stated that he advocated convoying arms ship- 
ments with U.S. warships at once. 

It was announced in Washington that aircraft production in April 
was 1,493 ’planes, of which 78 were for commercial use. (The March 
total was 1,216.) In March 414 aircraft were sent to England, and 983 
engines, 

Armed coastguards boarded 17 Yugoslav vessels in American ports 
and questioned the officers and crews as to their attitude towards 
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King Peter. It was stated that all remained loyal to him. The ships 
were held in port at the order of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The President sent a letter to Mr. Stimson asking for ‘‘a substantial 
increase in heavy bomber production’, and it was stated in Washing. 
ton that he was hoping for an output of 500 a month. 

May 6.—President Roosevelt summoned the ‘“‘War Cabinet”’ to the 
White House, and Mr. Hopkins was present. Mr. Stimson’s broadcast 
to the nation. (See Special Summary.) 


It was understood that 4 cutters were being sent to Greenland. 


It was stated “‘authoritatively’’ that the Government had stopped 
granting licences for the export to Russia of any machinery and equip- 
ment which could be used in America for making materials for national 
defence or for aid to Britain. 


Mr. Menzies arrived in New York, and told the press that: “Britain 
cannot lose the war, and the speed with which she wins depends on 
you. No part of the world can escape from a world war, and a long 


> 9? 


drawn out war ruins every part of the world. So ‘It’s up to you’. 

May 7.—Col. Knox told the press that ‘‘the Navy is always ready— 
readier now than ever’’ to do the job of assuring the delivery of war 
supplies to Britain if such a duty were assigned to it. 


Col. Knox also stated that the Navy was to assume control of the 
“seagoing”’ activities of the Coastguard (i.e. the taking over of some 
40 armed cutters). 

Some figures were published given in a letter to an Isolationist 
Senator by Admiral Land, Head of the Maritime Commission. He 
said that of 205 vessels sailing from U.S. ports to the U.K. between 
Dec. 30 and March 31 only 8 were sunk. From Jan. 1 to April 30 
159 ships, of 781,914 tons, were sunk in all parts of the world, and of 
these only 12 were from U.S. ports, and only 8 carried supplies to 
Britain. 

Lord Halifax told the press in Washington that the situation in the 
Atlantic was urgent, and Hitler was straining every nerve to break the 
life line. ‘‘I am hopeful that we can hold out’’, he said, “‘as I am sure 
we can do, but the situation calls for all possible action.” 


The Secretary of Agriculture announced the formation of a joint 
Anglo-American Committee to expedite the purchase and shipment of 
food to Great Britain. 

Zapp and Tonn, managers of the Transocean News, were arrested 
in New York and held at Ellis Island pending the outcome of deporta- 
tion proceedings. Over 200 German seamen were arrested at a number 
of ports for overstaying their leave in the country. 

A patriotic rally called by the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies adopted unanimously a resolution to be sent to the 
President stating that ‘‘we recognize that an attack upon freedom 
anywhere is an attack on freedom everywhere in the world’’, and 
calling upon him, as a free people’s elected leader, to execute their will, 
as expressed in the ‘‘Aid to Britain’ Bill, to supply arms and material 
to the nations fighting the aggressors. “If this means convoys, we 
call upon you .. . to supply them.” 

Mr. La Guardia, who presided, demanded that the Isolationists 
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671 
hould put themselves on record as to whether they were for Hitler or 
wainst him, and Mr. Willkie, appealing for unity, denounced the 
octrine of the invincibility of Germany and predicted her defeat in 
1942 or 1943. He demanded less talk and more action to protect 
argoes of war material, adding emphatically, ““we want those cargoes 
jelivered’’. 

May 8.—The House of Representatives passed a Bill authorizing 
the Government to acquire 83 foreign ships lying in U.S. ports; also a 
Bill establishing compulsory priorities and rationing of materials 
meeded for defence production (known as the “‘End Business-as- 

‘sual”’ Bill). 

Mr. Hull received a group of naval Chiefs of Staff from Latin 
\merican countries, and told them that if the U.S. naval forces needed 
timulation ‘‘they would get it from you”. He referred to the world- 
vide movement of conquest as having obliterated the former belief 
hat a danger to one American nation need not be a danger to all. 

Lord Halifax, speaking in Chicago, said that three ends must be 
ichieved by the new world comity of nations: a system of security 
vhich would ensure international stability; a system of economic 
ollaboration between the free peoples; and a system of ordered change 
in the relationship between States which would restore confidence in 
he integrity of the word of nations. To build this world order the 
British Commonwealth must join with the United States with all their 
outh, enthusiasm, and strength. 

He also said that warplanes from America would give the Allies 
uch superiority, that Germans would be driven from the French coast 
hus providing an opportunity for invasion of the Continent. Germany’s 
extension of her fighting lines would provide the key to British victory 


Bn the end, her communications and supply lines would be severed on 


all fronts. 


The Secretary for Agriculture, addressing farmers from eastern 
pnd central States, said: ‘“‘Great Britain will go down unless the United 
states sees that she gets munitions and food. . . . We have the choice 
f abandoning democracy or of making it triumphant over dictator- 
ship. The time for decision grows nearer every day. . . . We must run 
isks. .. . We had better take risks in getting aid to England than risk 
bombing attacks on our own cities and tank attacks on our own 
ields.”’ 

Without England they would face a desperate struggle against heavy 
dds. They had two choices: “Either we continue to support England 


Pegainst Hitler or we let Hitler take over England and then consolidate 


is conquests.” 
rhe captain and chief engineer of the Italian steamer Villa Perosa 
ere sentenced to 3 years’ imprisonment, and 8 of the crew to 


8 months’, for violating the sabotage law. 


Mr. Maynard Keynes arrived in New York to see Treasury officials 


Ip behalf of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


May 9.—The French Ambassador announced that the U.S. Govern- 


Ment had agreed to supply Unoccupied France with 2 shiploads of 
heat monthly while the status of the Vichy Government remained 


nchanged. 
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Lord Halifax, speaking at Minneapolis, said oil, copper, and rubber 
were the 3 raw materials most essential for winning the war. America 
and the British Commonwealth together disposed of some 70 per cent 
of the world’s oil supply, 85 per cent of the copper was still beyond 
Hitler’s reach, and 91 per cent of the crude rubber. These were “the 
trump cards in the hands of freedom’. 

Referring to the “‘vile and base thing’ Nazism had proved itself ty 
be he said a new wave of terror was now being applied to Poland, 
and “‘it is probably true to say that no fewer than 40,000 Poles have 
been murdered within the last few months’. 

To-day there were signs that the time was approaching when ever 
unit of totalitarian production would be met by 2 units of free produc. 
tion. The Battle of the Atlantic, he said, would “‘be determined by 
sea-power in the form of our Navy, with such help as you feel able to 
allow your Navy to give us’’. 

The Department of Justice secured an attachment against the funds 
of the I.G. Farbenindustrie in the country owing to its refusal to appear 
in Court to answer an indictment under the Anti-Trust Law on the 
ground that it was not subject to American law as a corporation 
and was not doing business in the United States. 

Mr. Menzies arrived in Washington and saw Mr. Hull. 

The Maritime Commission announced that a shipping service to the 
Red Sea was to be started. 

Numerous arrests were made in New York of aliens illegally in the 
country, especially in the German quarter on East Side. 

May 10.—The State Department announced that the registration 
of 2 Jtalian relief organizations had been revoked owing to their 
identification with the Italian Government. 

May 11.—Mr. Hoover broadcast an address advocating the avoidance 
of convoys or other warlike acts, but urging the furnishing to Britain of 
every available weapon, regardless of domestic unpreparedness, because 
in 8 or 10 months American industry would be capable of arming both 
countries to the teeth. The United States, he argued, was united in the 
resolution to defend the Western Hemisphere, in building the war 
machine needed for this, in wanting to help England, to defend her 
independence, but beyond that, he said, “‘we are a divided people’ 

May 12.—The Commerce Committee of the Senate, by 11 votes to4, f 
approved legislation for the taking over of foreign shipping lying idle 
in U.S. ports, after rejecting an amendment which would have prevented fF 
the transfer of a ship owned by. a belligerent to another belligerent. 

President Roosevelt received Mr. Menzies. 


U.S.S.R. 

April 29.—A decree was issued forbidding the transit ot war materia! 
through the Soviet Union. 

April 30.—Pravda reported that, ‘‘according to reliable sources, 
4 German transports arrived on April 26 at the Finnish port of Abo 
About 12,000 troops, fully equipped and with tanks and artillery, 
landed there and began to move off to Tampere on April 28”. (The f 
report came from the correspondent in Tallinn.) 
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May 1.—The Commissar for Defence, speaking at the May Day 
parade, said they stood for peace and the strengthening of good relations 
with their neighbours, but the Party, the Government, and the entire 
people clearly realized that the country was “‘in a capitalist encircle- 
ment’ and that the international situation was fraught with all kinds 
of surprises. The Red Army must therefore be prepared. 

The press, including the Red Star, proclaimed the watchword: 
Preparedness. 

May 5.—Addressing officer-graduates in Moscow, Stalin said: “The 
Red Army has been reorganized and re-equipped in the light of ex- 
perience of the present war.”’ 

The press reports of Hitler’s speech were short, and included nothing 
of his references to Turkey or to Mr. Churchill. 

May 6.—The Moscow radio announced that Stalin had succeeded 
Molotoff as Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. A decree 
stated that Molotoff was relieved of his duties as it was difficult for him 
to combine the post of Premier and Foreign Commissar. He retained 
the latter office and became Vice-Chairman of the Council. 

May 9.—It was announced that the Government could no longer 
recognize the Belgian, Norwegian, and Yugoslav Legations ‘‘owing to 
their countries’ loss of sovereignty’. 

May 12.—The Tass Agency announced that the Government had 
established diplomatic relations with Iraq. At the end of 1940 the Iraq 
Government had offered to open relations, but had then suggested that 
Moscow should publish a declaration recognizing the independence of 
the Arabian countries as a whole. The Soviet Government, while 
entertaining a positive attitude towards the proposal for establishing 
relations with Iraq, did not consider it possible to make this conditional 
on the publication of any declaration. Negotiations were accordingly 
interrupted. On May 3 the Iraqi Government again proposed, through 
Angora, to establish relations without making any conditions, and the 
Soviet Government accepted the proposal. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


May 1.—A Croat named Benzoa was reported to have gone to 
Berlin as Croat Minister to Germany with a retinue of ‘‘quislings’’. 

May 2.—German reports stated that the Head of the Orthodox 
Church in Yugoslavia had been arrested. 

May 3.—The Government appealed to the American people to 
help them ‘‘save the courageous Yugoslav people from annihilation 
and destruction”, and a statement was added by the King, who 
expressed his gratitude to the American people and said he was glad, 
too, that they realized that in defending her freedom Yugoslavia 
was defending that of all the Balkan States and their development on a 
democratic foundation. 

General Simovitch told the press (in Palestine) that the Yugoslavs 
had so completely blocked the Danube at the Iron Gate with barges 
filled with cement that it would take at least 3 months to clear the 
river for the passage of oil barges. 

May 5.—Boarding of 17 vessels in U.S. ports. (See U.S.A.) 
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May 11.—Reports from U.S. sources stated that Serbian guerrillas 
were still holding out in mountainous areas, especially in Montenegro, 
and that in Belgrade Germans were being attacked and killed almost 
daily. Reprisals by the Germans included the execution of 10 or even 
20 Serbs for every German soldier killed. From villages where anti- 
German acts were reported the male inhabitants were either executed 
or sent to Germany to do forced labour. 





